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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


In the year 1894 Dr. Wallis Budge prepared for Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. an elementary work on the 
Egyptian language, entitled First Steps in Egyptian,” and two 
years later the companion volume, “An Egyptian Beading 
Book,” with transliterations of all the texts printed in it, and 
a full vocabulary. The success of * these works proved that 
they had helped to satisfy a want long felt by students of the 
Egyptian language, and as a similar want existed among 
students of the languages written in the cuneiform character, 
Mr. L. W. King, of the British Museum, prepared, on the same 
lines as the two books mentioned above, an elementary work on 
the Assyrian and Babylonian languages (“First Steps in 
Assyrian ”), wMch appeared in 1898. These works, however, 
dealt mainly with the philological branch of Egyptology and 
Assyriology, and it was impossible in the space allowed to 
explain much that needed explanation in the other branches of 
these subjects— that is to say, matters relating to the archseo- 
logy, history, religion, etc., of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and 
Babylonians. In answer to the numerous requests which have 
been made, a series of short, popular handbooks on the most 
important branches of Egyptology and Assyriology have been 
prepared, and it is hoped that these will serve as introductions 
to the larger works on these subjects. The present is the 
fifteenth volume of the series, and the succeeding volumes will 
be published at short intervals, and at moderate prices. 
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The period of Egyptian History treated in tlie 
present volume begins witli tlie reign of Ua.h-1b-Ra, 
tlie Apries of G-reek writers, and the Hophra of the 
Bible, a king of the XXVIth Dynasty, and ends with 
that of Ptolemy IV. Philopator, and the narrative 
describes the principal events which took place in 
Egypt from about b.o. 591 to B.c. 205. During this 
period we find Egypt in a state of great national 
prosperity, but it was impossible for her kings to rival, 
or even successfully imitate those of the XYIIIth 
Dynasty in the matter of Asiatic conquests. She had 
never before to contend against so mighty a conqueror 
as Nebuchadnezzar II. in Asia, and never before had 
she to resist the attacks of nations, younger and more 
vigorous than herself, which had grown up about her 
in the West; she was able to preserve her inde- 
pendence and much of her power, but it was only at 
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the price of submission to the rule of foreign dynasties. 
Under the XXVIth Dynasty an extraordinary archaistic 
revival took place, and \ve find that officials were 
called by titles which had been out of use for nearly 
two thousand years, and gods who had been forgotten 
for many centuries again became favourite objects of 
worship. The religion of the XXVIth and following 
Dynasties was profoundly modified by the fact that 
Thebes had been brought very low, and her god Amen- 
Ea had retinmed to the comparatively unimportant 
position as a local god which he had held under the 
Xllth Dynasty. The kings and governors of the 
period under consideration caused the works of the 
Early Empire to be imitated as closely as possible, but at 
the same time the productions of the XXVIth Dynasty 
possess distinguishing characteristics which make them, 
artistically, of far greater interest than the formal and 
uninspired copies of the Ptolemaic Period. 

It is interesting to note that the conquest of Egypt 
by the Persians had very little influence in modifying 
the archaistic revival which began under the Suites, 
but this need not be wondered at when we remember 
the first excesses and barbarities of Cambyses. It is 
clear that although the Egyptians submitted quietly to 
the wise and just rule of Darius I. they never aban- 
doned the hope of seeing their country ruled by a 
native hing, and whenever they found an opportunity 
they always revolted against the Persians. In spite of 
this, however, certain facts in the history of the period 
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seem to suggest that although “ Egypt for the Egyp- 
tians ” was a popular cry, the great mass of the people 
cared in reality very little who ruled over them pro- 
vided that they could enjoy their religious processions, 
and assist at the elaborate ceremonies which were 
performed in connexion with the worship of their gods. 
As a matter of fact the Egyptians had little to complain 
of under the rule of the Persians, and many of the 
revolts which took place before the coming of Alexander 
the Great were caused partly by the naturally restless 
disposition of the warlike Libyan tribes which had 
settled in the Delta, and partly by the machinations 
of the rebellious Greek subjects of Persia in neighbour- 
ing countries. The presence of Greek settlers in 
various parts of the Delta would not, of course, tend 
to contentment on the part of the Egyptians, who, 
when Alexander the Great marched into their 
country, were prepared to acclaim him as^ their 
deliverer from the Persians. With the advent of 
the Macedonians Egypt really lost her independence, 
for she was never again ruled by men of her own 
blood. 

The history of Egypt under the Ptolemies is a 
deeply interesting study, for we are able to watch the 
working of the Greek and Hebrew influences which 
l^^ought about the decay of the cult of Osiris, i.e., the 
indigenous religion of the country, and which made the 
Egyptians tolerably contented subjects of kings of 
alien blood, and which, whilst making the country 
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prosperous Eiaterially^ slowly undermined the exclusive- 
ness and conservativeness of the dwellers in the Nile 
Valley, and prepared the way for the triumph of the 
Roman arms and the advent of Christianity. 


E. A. Wallis Budoe. 
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CHAPTER I. 

son of the Sun, Ka>xjah*ab. 

Uaii-ab-RAj the Ova<f>pt<; of Manetho, the ^AirpLTjf^ 
of the Greek writers generally, and the Pharaoh Hophra 
of the Bible, ^ reigned, according to Eusebius, twenty- 
five years, and according to Julius Africanus, nineteen 
years ; the latter estimate is supported by the evidence 
of the monuments and is probably correct. The Horns 
name of Apries was Uah-ab, ^ •O’ ; as lord of the 
shrines of Nekhebet and Uatchet he styled himself 
^^Neb khepesh,’* , ‘Gord of valour,” and as 

the Horus of gold Seuatch taui,” “making 

prosperous the two lands.” Concerning the events of 
the reign of Apries or Hophra the Egyptian inscriptions 

Jeremiah, xliv* 30. 
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THE BATTLE OF IRASA 


[B.C. 591 


tell us very little, and oiir knowledge of tkem is 
derived chiefly from classical writers. According to 
Herodotus (ii. 161) he marched into Syria and fonght 
with the Sidonians on land, with the Tyrians on the 
sea, and according to Diodorus (i. 69) he conquered the 
Phoenicians of Sidon and other cities which he attacked 
by sea, and also made himself master of Cyprus, which 
his fleet captured. 

At a comparatively early period in his reign war 
broke out between Adikran, the king of the Libyans, 
and the people of Gyrene under Battus, and Apries 
sent an army, consisting for the most part of Egyptian 
troops, to assist the Libyans, who had placed them- 
selves under his protection. A battle took place at 
Irasa, near the fountain c^led Thestis, and the 
Egyptians were routed with great loss, and the 
rumour was noised abroad that the slaughter of the 
Egyptians had been premeditated by Apries, and in 
consequence many of the survivors rebelled. To put 
down the rebellion he sent a general called Amasis, 
who was proclaimed king by the troops, and wlio then 
set out to do battle with his former lord. The rest of 
the narrative of Herodotus concerning Apries is given 
below (see pp. 4-9). Some authorities take the view 
that Apries and his former general Amasis ruled Egypt 
jointly for a period of about seven years, but the 
evidence which is brought forward in support of it is 
not convincing. It has also been stated definitely that 
the invasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar II. took 
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place during tliis alleged joint reign, but as tliere is 
good reason for believing that Apries died B.c, 571, 
and Nel^uohadnezzar’s great campaign did not take 
place until 568, we shall refer to this again in the 
section on Amasis IL 

During the reign of Apries Egypt enjoyed a period 
of great prosperity, and the peoples of the Delta 
readily perceived that this was in a great measure due 
to the trading undertakings which they found them- 
selves able to embark in without let or hindrance. 
The name of Apries is found inscribed on rocks and 
buildings in many parts of Egypt, without, in some 
cases, any apparent reason. Thus we find it on the 
islands in the Eirst Cataract, where it was placed 
probably by some oflScer who was on duty at Elephan- 
tine or at the southern end of the Cataract, for 
there is nothing to show that Apries carried out there 
any building operations of an extensive character. At 
Thebes and Abydos he neither built nor repaired 
anything, but at Memphis he devoted much money to 
the maintenance of the great temple of Ptah; he took 
this temple, so to speak, under his protection, and he 
endowed it with meat and drink offerings, and oxen, 
geese, etc., and set up a stele there inscribed with a 
decree in which he promised to perform all public 
works in connexion with the temple, and to punish 
severely any man who should injure itd He appears 
to have repaired or rebuilt certain parts of the temple 
^ Wiedomann, op, city p, C43. 
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OBELISKS OF APRIES 


[B.C. 591 


at Heliopolis^ for the two beautiful little obelisks which 
once stood before the temple of Isis in Eome must have 
come from this place ; one of these is now in Urbino ^ 
and the other in Rome.^ Monuments inscribed with 
the name of the king are very numerous, as may be 
seen from the list published by Wiedemann, and some 
of them are distinguished by the beauty and excellence 
of their workmanship. The hieroglyphics of the in- 
scriptions are beautiful and most clearly cut, and 
though it is evident that they are imitated from the 
inscriptions of the Early Empire, they have a peculiar 
style and finish which is quite sm generis. The best 
examples of the bronze work of the reign are also very 
beautiful, and are in no way inferior to the metal 
figures of the XIXth and XXth Dynasties, and the 
workers in metal attained great skill in inlaying with 
designs and inscriptions in gold. The narratives of 
Herodotus (ii. 161) and Diodorus (i. 69) concerning the 
reign of Apries and the accession to the throne of Amasis 
are of considerable interest, even though some of their 
statements belong rather to legend than to history. 
Herodotus says : — > 

“ After whome, succeeded his sonne Apryes the most 

fortunatest of all the princes that had ruled before 

’ Wiedemann, cifc,, p. 613. 

* See Marucclii, Qli ol^elischi egisiiani di Romct,, p, 119. The 
obelisk in Rome was found in the Oampo Marzio in 1665, and in 
1667 Pope Alexander YII. mounted it on the back of an elephant 
designed by Bernini, and set it np in the Piazza della Minerva, 
where it now is. 
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“ him, except Psammiticliiis his great granclsire, gotiern- 
^^ing the country 25. yeares. During which time, he 
“warred upon Sydoii, and fought with the people of 
“Tyrus by Sea. Howbeit, fortune owing him a 
“despight she payde him home at length, the cause 
“ whereof, we will briefly touch at this present, de- 
“ ferring a more ample discourse of the same, till we 
“ come to speake of the aifayres of the Puniokes. When 
“as therefore undertaking a iourney against the 
“ Oyrenians he had suffered great losse of his men : 
“the Aegyptians continuing hatred against him, denied 
“tlieir allegeaunce and rebelled, supposing y^ he had 
“ betrayed their Hues on purpose, to the end that with 
“more security he might gouerne those y^ remained. 
“For which cause in great disdayne, as well such as 
“forsooke him and returned home, as also the friends 
“of these y^ had died in the battell, stood at defiance 
“ with the king, renounceing all duties of suhiection : 
“who, when he came and in many words had rebuked 
“ their disloyalty, one of the Aegyptians standing be- 
“hinde him clapt a Costlet on his head, saying hee 
“had done it to make him king. Amasis nothing 
“ discontent herewith, was no soner proclaymed King 
“by the rehells, but forthwith he put himselfe in a 
“readiness to eucounter with Apryes. 

“ Apryes understanding this, sent one of the Aegyp- 
“ tians named Patarbemes a man of approued uertue, 
“ with especiall charge to bring to him Amasis alyue. 
“Who arryuiug speedely at the place where hee was ; 
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tolcle him the Kiiiges pleasure. Amasis sittinge on 
^ ‘ horse hacke and inconraginge those that were ahone 
“him, commanded Patarbemes to bring Apryes unto 
“ him : Patarbemes once agayne willing him to make 
“ speede to the King, who had sente for him ; hee an- 
“ swered that hee woulde come with all speede possible, 
“sayinge, that the Kinge shonlde haiie no cause to 
“complayne of his slacknesse, for hee purposed, god 
“willing, to be with him shortely, and bringe him 
“more company. Patarbemes perceiuiuge by his maner 
“of speache and dealinges what hee was mynded to 
“ doe, thought with as much speede as he conlde to 
“geue notice to the Kinge: and being returned, 
“ Apryes in a great rage, for that hee had lefte Amasis 
“ behinde him, without any woordes, by and by com- 
“maunded his Nose and Bares to be cut of. The rest 
“of the Aegyptians that followed the Kinges partes 
“seeing this, that so worthy and renowned a man 
“should without cause suffer so great shame and 
“ reproche amongst them, without any delay fled over 
“to the rebelles and came to Amasis. Apryes increas- 
“ ing his fury, put in armour all such as of foyrayne 
“countries were hyrelinges in his haste, (which hee 
“had of Ionia and Caria, aboute thirty thowsande men) 
“and marched agaynst the Aegyptians. Hee had in 
“the City Sais a uery great and gorgeous Pallace. 
“The armyes therefore of botlie parties, incamped 
“agaynst other at the City Memphis, there to abide 
“ the lot and euent of the battayle 
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“ Wlien as therefore Apryes on the one side with his 
stipendaries, and on the other side Amasis with an huge 
army of the Aegyptians were come into the city Mem- 
“ phis^ they closed battaile : where the hyred souldiers of 
Apryes acqiiited them seines uery ualiauntly, till at 
^Hhe length (being fewer in number) they were put to 
“ flight. Apryes was perswaded that neither god nor 
“the diuell conlde haue ioynted his nose of the 
“ Empyre, hee seemed so surely to have strengthened 
“it to him selfe. Neiierthelesse, in this fight hee was 
“foyled, taken aline, and caried to his owne courte in 
“ Sais : where Amasis kept him more like a Prynee 
“than a prysoner, for the time that hee lyned. At 
“length the Aegyptians murmuring against him, that 
“hee did not well to reserue aline a mortall enemy 
“both to himselfe and the whole country, he delyuered 
“up Apryes into their handes. Whom they imme- 
“ diatly toke and strangled, and buried him in the 
“ sepulcher of his father in the temple of Minerua, 
“neere unto a certayne Oratory, at the lefte hand as 
“ you enter in. Being the use with the people of Sais 
“to burie all such, as out of their tribe haue attayned 
“ to the kingdome within the temple. For the toumbe, 
“of Amasis is placed uppon the other side of the 
“ Oratory, contrary to the Sepulcher of Apryes and his 
“ Progenitours. Likewise, in one place of this Temple 
“is a fayre Chamber builte of stone, beautyfied with 
“ sundry Pyllers ingraued like unto Palme-trees, being 
“otlierwyse very sumptuously and royally garnished. 
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NARRATIVE OF DIODORUS 
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“111 tte middest of tlie CliainlDer are two mayne Posts, 
“betwene the' which standeth a Cophine. There is 
“ also a toumhe in the same, the name whereof I may 
“not descry without hreache of Religion.” Diodorus 
says : — “After Psammeticus and four generations past, 
“ Apries reigned twenty- two years. He invaded, with 
“ mighty force, Cyprus and Phoenicia, and took Sidon 
“hy storm j and through fear and terror of him, 
“brought other cities of Phoenicia into subjection. 
“ And having routed the Cyprians and Phoenicians in a 
“ great sea fight, he returned into Egypt, loaden with 
“the spoils of his enemies. But afterwards sending 
“ an army into Cyrene and Barca he lost most of them ; 
“ at which those that escaped, were extraordinarily 
“enraged; and suspecting that he employed them in 
“ this expedition on purpose to have them all cut off, 
“ that he might reign the more securely over the rest, 
“they all revolted. Eor Amasis, a nobleman of 
“Egypt, being sent against them by the king, not 
“ only slighted the king’s commands in endeavouring 
“to make all whole again, but, on the contrary, 
“incited the rebels to a higher degree of rage and 
“indignation against him, and turned rebel himself, 
“and was created king. And not long after, when 
“the rest of the people all went over to him, the 
; “king, not knowing what to do, was forced to fly 

i “for aid to the stipendiary soldiers, who were about 

I “thirty thousand; but being routed in a field-fight, 

f “near to a town called Marius, he was there taken 

I 

I 
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“ prisoner and strangled.” — (Booth’s Translation, 
p. 71.) 

The Bible contains one allusion to Apries under the 
name Pharaoh-hophra, and the prophet Jeremiah 
(xliv. 30) speaking in the name of the Lord says, 
“Behold, I will give Pharaoh-hophra king of Egypt 
“ into the hands of his enemies, and into the hand of 
“ them that seek his life ; as I gave Zedekiah king of 
“Judah into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of 
“Babylon, his enemy, and that sought his life/’ In 
another place the prophet Ezekiel (xxix. 18 — xxx. 1 ff.) 
declares that Egypt shall be given unto Nebuchadrezzar 
(II.) as a reward for the work which he had done for 
the Lord God of Israel in connexion with the “ great 
service against Tyrus.” He then goes on to declare 
farther that the country of the king of Egypt, who 
was presumably Hophra, i.e,, Apries, should be laid 
waste from Migdol to Syene,^ Pathros^ was to be 
desolated, Zoan (Tanis) to be burnt down, No^"^ (Thebes) 
to be the scene of judgments, and Noph (Memphis), 


1 This is, of course, the meaning of • Migdol 

was a woll-hnown frontier city or fortress on the norfch-east of 
Egypt. The equivalent idiom in Egyptian was ‘‘ from the papyrus 

swamps (I) ^ I (1 j; J q ©).” i-e., 

Elephantine. 


I.e., 


s: - 


, “ the south land.” 


© 


^ Ko = Eg. ^ , Kiitj i.e., ‘‘ the City,” par excellence. 
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and Aven (On or Pleliopolis), and Pi-beseth (Bubastis), 
and Tebapbnebes were to suffer in one form or another. 
Tlie reason of snob adverse prophecies is not far to 
seek, and it may be formulated in the words that both 
Necho II. and Apries egged on the kings of Judah 
and the other members of their league to defy the 
power of Nebuchadnezzar II., by means of promises of 
help which they never redeemed. Neclio II. fought 
for* his own interests, but having been beaten near 
Oarchemish by the Babylonians he ^^came not again 
“ any more out of his land : for the king of Babylon 
“had taken from the river of Egypt unto the river 
“Euphrates all that pertained to the king of Egypt.’' 
(2 Kings xxiv. 7). But although Jehoiakim^ king of 
Judah, became Nebuchadnezzar’s servant for three 
years, neither he nor his friends ever gave up the hope 
that Egypt would help them to fight their foe. What 
steps he took to provoke Nebuchadnezzar we know not, 
but the Babylonians marched against Jerusalem in the 
eighth year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, and when they 
arrived they found that Jehoiakiin was dead, and that 
he had been succeeded by Jehoiachin. Jerusalem was 
besieged and captured by the Babylonians, and the 
king and all his family, and the mighty men of 
valour, and ten thousand captives, among whom were 
all the artificers, and handicraftsmen, and mechanics 
of every kind (and all the treasures of the palace 
and of the Temple), were carried off to Babylon, 
and established in a settlement on the canal called 
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REBELLION OF ZEDEKIAH 


II 


Kebhar.^ Over tlie wretched inhabitants left behind 
in Jerusalem the king of Babylon appointed to be 
king Mattaniah, whose name he changed to Zedekiah 
(2 Kings xxiv. 17). 

In the ninth year of his reign he also rebelled against 
Nebuchadnezzar II., and it appears that he had been 
persuaded to adopt this mad policy by envoys from the 
kings of Tyre, Sidon, Edom, Moab, and Ammon, who 
in turn were urged to do this by the nobles of Egypt 
who dictated the policy of Psammetichus II, When 
Apries became king of Egypt, about b.o. 590, the 
rebellion of Zedekiali assumed such serious proportions 
that Nebuchadnezzar again marched against Jerusalem 
and besieged it, and the Babylonians became masters 
of the whole country with the exception of Lachish, 
Azekah, and Jerusalem. About this time Apries appears 
to have set out on his expedition to Syria, which 
resulted in the capture of Tyre and Sidon, and Zedekiah 
hoped that the Egyptian army would come to help 
him to defend Jerusalem. For some reason or other, 
probably the rumour of the advance of Apries into 
Syria, Nebuchadnezzar delayed somewhat in the pro- 
secution of the siege of Jerusalem, and the main portion 
of his army seems to have been withdrawn to Riblah. 
Apries, however, had no wish to encounter the 


i Probably tbo Naru Kabari, i.e., “Great Canal,*’ 

Babylon; see tlio list of canals in 
Hilprecbt and Clay, Balyylonian Bx^iedition^ vol. ix, p. 76, and see 
plate 50, tablet No. 84, line 2. 
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Babylonian army, and lie not only sent Zedekiab. no 
help, bnt turned aside from the road to Jerusalem and 
devoted himself by sea and by land to the conquest 
of Phoenicia and Cyprus. It is pretty clear that 
Nebuchadnezzar had no desire to engage the army of 
Apries, formed as it was of well-armed mercenaries 
drawn from sea-coast dwellers of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, but as soon as he found that the king of 
Egypt was engaged elsewhere he renewed the siege of 
Jerusalem with great vigour. He built forts round 
about it and reduced the city to a state of starvation, 
and one night Zedekiah and a party of warriors made 
their escape ^^by the way of the gate between two 
'' walls, which is by the king’s garden ” (2 Kings xxv. 4); 
this the Babylonians perceived, and having pursued 
after him they captured him in the plains of Jericho, 
and then took him to Eiblah ; here his sons were slain 
before his eyes, and then his eyes were put out, and 
he was carried in fetters to Babylon. Jerusalem was 
looted and the Temple plundered and burnt^ and every- 
thing which could be removed was taken to Eiblah, 
and eventually a large part of the population was 
carried off to Babylon.^ Over the few people left in 
Jerusalem Nebuchadnezzar made Gedaliah governor 
(2 Kings xxv. 22), but he and all his followers were 
treacherously slain at Mizpah by Ishmael, the son of 
Nethaniah, who was a member of the Hebrew royal family. 

* The nnmher of people taken to Babylon is given by Jereiniah 
(Hi. 30) at 4600. 
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After this Jeremiali and a number of fugitives fled 
to Egypt and came to Tabpanbes (Jeremiah xliii. 7), 
in the Eastern Delta, where there was a settlement of 
foreigners which had been established by Psammetichus 
1. But in all this distress the Hebrews feceived no 
help from the Egyptians, and it is not to be wondered 
at that Jeremiah denounced Hophra, or Apries. But 
tbe threatened destruction did not come upon Egypt 
during the* reign of Apries, for Nebuchadnezzar found 
himself obliged to reduce Tyre before it was safe for 
him to advance towards Egypt. Authorities differ as 
to the year of his reign in which he began the siege, 
but it seems to have lasted about thirteen years, and 
the Tyrians must, if the siege was prosecuted with 
vigour, have been reduced to sore straits. Unless 
Nebuchadnezzar had a fleet to second by sea his efforts 
by land, the capture of Tyre must have formed an 
enterprise of great difficulty. We should, however, bear 
in mind that Nebuchadnezzar may have been, whilst 
besieging Tyre, in reality only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to attack Egypt, but it would seem that he did 
not find one until Amasis became king. 


M S ^ I i) 

KHNBM-AB, son of tlie Sun, Aah-mes-sa-Nit. 


Ea- 


Aahmes it., or Amasis II., the '’Afuoan of Manetho, 
was, as we have already seen from the extract from 
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Herodotus, tlie general of Apries who had been sent 
to quell the revolt that had broken out among the 
Egyptians who had fought in the battle between 
Adikran and Battus. Heklid not behave as did the 


w /wvv\rs 

old general of Apries called Nes-Heru,^ 
wlio put down a revolt at Elephantine which had 


broken out among the mercenaries of the Pet, ^ j , 

and the Ha-nebu, and the Asiatics, ^ 

who were stationed in Tipper Egypt, and who were 
trying to force their way into Nubia ; Nes-Heru drove 
the rebels back into their own places, and made them 
go to the place where his majesty was that they might 
be slain by him, but Amasis succeeded in making 
himself king as the result of liis mission. Amasis II. 
reigned forty-four years, the evidence of the monuments 
entirely supporting that of Manetho’s King List. 
He was a man of humble origin, and is said to 
have been born near Sal's ; and the Greek writers 
describe him as one who was affable towards his 
fellows, good-natured, and a lover of good eating 
and good drinking ; there is, however, no doubt that 
he was a capable soldier, and a generous one, or he 
would not have shown such consideration, as we 
now know that he did, to his former lord, whose 
kingdom he had obtained. 


Maspero, Aeg, 1884, p. 89. 
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When Amasis II. became king he chose for his Horns 
name “ Smen Maat,” H , i.e., “ Stahlisher of 

Law”; aiidaslord of tile shriiues of Nekliebet andUatcliet, 
'' Sa Net sept tani,” ^ ^ i.e., “ Soi^ of Neith, 

provider^ of tlie two lands”; and as tlie Horus of 
gold, ‘^Setep iietern,” i.e., ‘^chosen of the gods.” He 


married the lady Tlieiit-kheta, Q ^ 

daughter of Peta-Nit, and was by her the father of 
Psammetichiis III. ; he was also officially regarded as 

the husband^ of the ^^neter tnat,” Ankli-nes-nefer- 
ab-Pia, ^>1- ^ ^ I daughter of Psamme- 

tichns II. and the queen Takhanath, ^ ’ 

and the adopted daughter of Nit-Aqert (Nitocris), the 
daughter of Psainmetichus I. and of queen Meht-en- 


usekht, ^ 




IJ, who was in turn the adoj)ted 


daughter of Shep-en-apt, the sister of Tirhakiih. 
Ankh-nes-nefer-ab-Pia was adopted by Nit-aqert, no 
doubt by the wish of her father, so that she might 
inlierit the property of Shep-eii-Apt as well as the 
exalted position of this priestess of Amen, and Amasis 
II. endeavoured to legalize his claim to the throne of 


^ Or P Jj ’ ' , seqeh taui. 

" Soe Maspero, Les MomieSy pp. 758 , 759 ; Daressy in Eecucily 
toiu- XX. p. 83 5 Erma'a in Aeg. Zeitsclirifty vol. xxxv. 1897, 
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Egypt by an official marriage with the lady whom 
Nitocris had chosen as her heiress.^ 

From Herodotus (ii. 163) we learn that when Apries 
discovered that Amasis had been proclaimed king, 
he took 30,000 Oarian and Ionian auxiliaries and 
marched against the rebels under Amasis ; the two 
armies met atMomemphis, and the Oarians and lonians 
were defeated, and Apries was taken prisoner to Sa’is. 
An inscription discovered by M. Haressy, in the 
Egyptian Museum in Cairo, throws considerable light 
upon this portion of the narrative of Herodotus, and 
proves that his account is substantially correct. The 
inscription ® is found on a granite stele which at one time 
was made to serve as a doorstep in the palace where 
General Eleber lived, near Bzbekiyyeh in Cairo, and 
is dated in the third year of the reign of Amasis II., 
who, in addition to his other titles, is here called 
“ beloved of Khnemu, lord of Elephantine, and of Hathor 

dwelling within Tchamut,” | ^ (a part of Thebes). 

His majesty, it goes on to say, was in his council 


^ The stone sarcophagus of Ankh-ues-nefer-ab-Ka is preserved 
in the British Museum (No. 32), and a lino of text round the upper 
edges shows that some centuries after it was placed in the tomb it 


was usurped by a royal scribe called Amen-hetep, 





who 


was descended from a priest called [Men]-ka-Ea and Ta-shert>pi- 
Mouthu. See my Sarcophagus of Anchnesrdneferdh, London, 1885, 
p, xxi. ; and Inscription of the Royal Scribe AmenJiotep (in Mtudes 
dSdiees a M, Leermns, pp. 43, 44). 

2 See Recueili tom. xxii. p. 1. 
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chamber occupied with the affairs of the Two Lands, 
when a messenger came and reported that hlml-ab-Ra, 

, had set off in a boat and had joined a 




number of boats whicli had already sailed. The 


Ha-nebii_, 



(G-reeks), in numbers which 


cannot be told are going about throughout the North 
(i.e., the Delta) as if the country had no master ; he 
(i.e.; Apries) hath called them and they are coming to 
him. He hath given them a place to live in in Peh-an, 

AAAAAA d they have filled all Egypt, and they occupy 

the country as far as Sekhet-Mafek, [)j]J) 

and everything which belongs to his majesty hath 
departed, ximasis II. on receiving this news at once 
assembled his counsellors and officials and told them 
what had been reported to him, and having made a 
speech to them, to whicli they replied suitably, they 
all made ready to do battle with Apries. Amasis II. 
had his chariots, and horses, and soldiers, drawn up 

before him, and taking his bow and his spear, ( 000 ^ 

mdh)j in his band, he went up into his chariot, and 
then the Egyptian army went forth to meet the foe, 
who had advanced as far as Andropolis, 000©, the 
site of which appears to be marked by the modern 


1 M. Daressy tlunlrs that Peh-An is ISTaiicratis. 

* Its site seems to be marked by the modern village of At- 
Tarruneh, . 
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village of Kharbata,^ The soldiers of Amasis II. were 
glad of heart, and as a result of the words which the 
king had addressed to their officers they were eager 
to meet the foe. The armies joined battle, and the 
Egyptians used their daggers with great effect, slaying 
the enemy in large numbers ; as for the king himself, 
he fought like a lion and slew men innumerable. The 
boats of the enemy were capsized and sank, and their 
sailors were thrown into the water into which they 
sank, and so went down, and ‘‘they saw the depths 
“ of the water as do the fishes.” ^ The fury of Amasis 
II. was like a flame and swept over everything, and he 
enjoyed the fighting as he enjoyed a feast; wheresoever 
he came he cleared a road for himself, and like the god 
who was the protector of the Delta he drove the rebels 
before him as he marched along. The result of the 
fight was that Amasis II. took much spoil, and that the 
enemy lost large numbers of men. 

About six months later, i.e., on the 8th day of 
the third month of the season Shat, the officers 
who had been conducting the war came to the king 
and told him that they must put an end to the 
trouble caused by Apries and his Greeks, for they 
filled every road and were robbing the country in 
every direction ; it is true, said they, that the Greek 
sailors are afraid, but the war is not ended yet. There- 

‘ M’- 
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■upon Amasis II. addressed liis troops once more, and 
told them that the fight must go on, and that the Greek 
ships must be engaged daily, and his army then went 
forth and swept through the land like a whirlwind, and 
destroyed the enemy and their ships, which they ap- 
pear to have left temporarily in order to fight against 
Amasis II. on land. Apries apparently had taken 
refuge in his boat one day when the soldiers of Amasis 
fell upon him, and they slew him as he was sitting in 
his boat,” in the presence, it seems, of Amasis who was 
on the river bank, and was watching the attack which 
Apries had been foolish enough to make upon some 
Egyptian village. The text concludes with the state- 
ment that Amasis caused his former friend to be buried, 
no doubt with the pomp and ceremony due to a 
king. Erom the above summary of the inscription of 
Amasis II. it is quite clear that he allowed his former 
master to live and to enjoy much of his old position, 
and probably power also, and that after a period of 
two or three years Apries made an attempt to regain 
his crown. The Egyptians were content to let him 
live as long as he remained quiet, but as soon as he 
collected mercenaries who began to raid the country, 
they made up their minds that their limit of endurance 
had been reached. They fought one battle with the 
mercenaries of Apries, but it seems not to have been 
sufiSciently decisive to break his power utterly, for 
bands of mercenaries still went about raiding the 
country after it was over. On one occasion Apries 


20 Nebuchadnezzar's expedition against [ b . c . 572 

himself may have been directing a raid from his boat, 
when the soldiers of Amasis II., or perhaps the natives 
of the district, got into the boat and slew him as he sat. 
The whole inscription contains a wonderful proof of 
•the accuracy of the statements of Herodotus concern- 
ing Apries and Amasis 11. 

The rumour of the prolonged fight between Apries 
and Amasis II. soon reached the ears of Nebuchad- 
nezzar II., and he made up his mind that the time had 
come for him to attack and conquer Egypt. The 
prophet Jeremiah, speaking (xliii, 10) in the name of 
the Lord Q-od, said, Behold, I will send and take 
“Nebuchadrezzar, the king of Babylon, my servant, 
“ and will set his throne upon these stones that I have 
“hid;” (i.e., the stones which God told Jeremiah to 
hide in the brick wall at the entrance to Pharaoh’s 
house in Tahpanhes) “ and he shall spread his royal 
“ pavilion over them.” That Nebuchadnezzar advanced 
as far as this frontier city on the east of the Delta, 
there is no reason whatsoever to doubt, but there is 
also no reason whatsoever for believing that he entered 
Egypt proper, or even that he conquered any part of 
it. It has been stated, on the authority of a small frag- 
ment of a Babylonian Chronicle preserved in the British 
Museum (No. 33,041), that Nebuchadnezzar conquered 
all Egypt, and plundered the country, but the text 1 

1 It was incorrectly publislied in Tmns, 8oe, Bihl, Arclu, vol. vii. 
p. 218 ff., with, a faulty and misleading translation; and correctly pub- 
lisbed by the Rey. Ijr. Strassmaier in Bahyl, Texte, vol. vi. No. 329. 
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on the fragment does not in any way bear out this 
comprehensive conclusion. The only definite fact 
that can he established from the fragment is that 
in the ^^Thirty-seventh year; Nebuchadnezzarj king 
“ of [Babylon to] Egypt to make war we[nt].” In the 
next line the first complete sign is m which was 
arbitrarily read by Mr. Pinches, and then, wishing 
to prove that the invasion of Egypt took place in the 
reign of Amasis If., he supplied the letters Ama, and 
boldly translated the line [his army Amfijsis king 

“of Misir collected and But the missing 

word before must be a common noun^ and not the 
name of a king, and there is no room on the fragment 
for a noun and the name of a king. Thus there is no 
proof that Amasis II. was king when Nebuchadnezzar 
set out to attack Egypt, and his name occurs 
nowhere on the fragment. In the next line the city 

Pu-tU“ia-a- is mentioned, and it is said in the 

following line to be a “ district remote which [is] in the 
midst of the sea; ” the name of its king ended in ku-n, 
which signs Mr. Pinches regarded as part 
of the verbal form illikit, and he translated the line 
“[his soldiers we]nt, they spread abroad. As for 
me (?) ” instead of kii, of the city of Pu-tu- 

ia-a ” The rest of the inscription is too mutilated 

to make any connected sense of, and only a few words 
here and there can be safely translated. The fragment 
can, in no case, be used as a proof either that 
Nebuchadnezzar conquered Egypt, or that he invaded 
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it and marclied up into the country as did Esarhaddon 
and Ashnr-bani-pal ; all that it proves is that the 
compiler of the Chronicle believed that Nebuchadnezzar 
collected his forces and went to Egypt in the 37th year 
of his reign. 

In the course of his long reign Amasis II. carried 
out a number of building operations throughout the 
country, and his name is found at all the important 
sanctuaries of Egypt. We find that in all the great 
quarries at Elephantine, and Tura, and ^ammamat 
works were reopened, which shows that the repairs to 
the temples were on a large scale. He restored certain 
parts of the great temple at Karnak, and built tw'o 
small chambers there, and at Abydos he repaired the 
temples and cleaned out the canals, and planted a 
vineyard, and endeavoured to make the old sanctuary 
of the god Osiris a worthy abode for one of the oldest 
gods of Egypt. The tombs of Abydos, though not as 
well worth plundering as those of Thebes, must have 
contained much that was valuable, and as a result they 
were pillaged time after time and ransacked by robbers 
of the deadj when Amasis II. came to Abydos he 
found that the old cemeteries were in ruins. For some 
reason or other he took special care to restore the sanc- 
tuary of Osiris,^ and to provide for its re-endowment, 

TiiG stolo of Poftcliauaa-Nit in tli6 LoTxvrG givGS somo vory" 
intoresting particulars about tlio works of restoration at Abydos ; 
for the text see Pierrot, Recueil d' Inscriptions y tom. ii. p. 39 ; 

and for a translation see Piehl in Ac(j, Zcitsclirift, voL xxxii. p. 118.' 
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and there is every reason to believe that the monu- 
ment which M, Amelineau found in the ^‘Tomb of 
Osiris” (see Vol. I., p. 16 ff.)? either made or 
^‘restored” by the orders of Amasis II. He built 
largely at Memphis, and set up there the colossal 
granite statues which Herodotus mentions ; he shovp^ed 
also his devotion to Apis by the pomp and ceremony 
with which he buried the Bull in the Serapeum in the 
twenty-third year of his reign. His buildings in the 
Delta were on a large scale, for he rebuilt a temple at 
Bubastis; he dedicated a shrine, now in the Louvre, 
to Osiris at Athribis, and at Thmuis^ he dedicated 
another shrine about twenty-three feet high. At Sai's, 
his capital, he added a court, statues, and sphinxes to 
the temple of Neith, and here he placed the mono- 
lithic granite shrine which struck wonder into Hero- 
dotus, for it measured 30 feet in height, 11 feet in 
width, and 24 feet in length, and is said to have taken 
2000 men three years to bring from the quarr}" at 
Syene to Sais. 

Under the fostering care of Amasis II. many of 
the old sanctuaries of Egypt sprang into renewed 
importance, a fact which says much for the tolerance 
of the king and for the prosperity of the country. 
He was a good friend to the Greek settlers in the 
country, and a tradition which -was current in the 
time of Herodotus says that it was he who gave 

1 Tho sifco of tliis place seems to bo marked tbe modern 
Temai al-Amdid, . 
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them the city of Naucratis to dwell in ; it is certain, 
however, that there were Greeks settled in Nancratis 
many years before the reign of Amasis II., and all this 
statement implies is that he bestowed upon the 
Greeks there new privileges, and a new grant of land J 
Amasis II. spared no pains to preserve friendly rela- 
tions with the various foreigners who lived in his 
country, for he not only married a Oyrenaean lady of 
royal or high rank, but he also made offerings to 
their gods. He gave to the people of Delphi a 
thousand talents of alum, the proceeds of the sale 
of which were to be devoted to rebuilding the temple 
of their god; he dedicated a statue of Athene in 
her temple at Gyrene, and two statues and a 
fine linen corslet to Athene of Lindos in Ehodes. 
One of these statues was afterwards taken to Con- 
stantinople, where it was destroyed in the fire at the 
Lauseion, A.n. 476/ and the linen corslet was still in 
existence in the days of Pliny, avIio tells us (xix. 2) 
that each thread was composed of 365 other threads. 
Mucianus, who was three times consul, saw what was 
left of it, but says that very little remained in con- 

sequence of the injury it had experienced at the 

^ On the date of the founding of Naucratis seo Wiedemann, Aeg, 
OeseUeUe, p. 653; Krall, (hmidriss, p. 179; Maspero, Anc., 
tom. iii. p. 44i7 ; for the Excavations made at Naucratis by Prof. 
Fetrie me his Naucmtls, parts i. and ii. j and for an excellent 
grouping of the facts to bo deduced from them seo Mallet, Les 
frmiisrs MtaUmemmts des Qrecs en l^gypte^ p, 180 ff, 

® Bee Wwkmann, Eeradots Ziveites Bach, p, 613. 
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hands of various jDersons who had tried to verify the 
“fact.” Amasis II. also dedicated to the temple of 
Hera at Samos two wooden statues of himself, which 
Herodotus saw there behind the doors.* Amasis II. 
died in the forty-fourth year of his reign, and was 
buried at Sais. 

The account of the reign of Amasis II. by Herodotus 
(ii. 172-182) in B. E.’s Translation is as follows : — 

“Apryes being dead Amasis raygned in his steede 
“ being of y^^ Tribe of Sais, and trayned up in a City 
“ called Suph. In the first entraunce of his raygne the 
“Aegyptians set lyght by him, and had him in greate 
“ contempte, being spronge of no Noble house, but 
“arysingeof the common troup of the popular sorte, 
“Whose goodwill Amasis soughte to reconcile rather 
“by pollicy then severity. Being therefore infinitely 
“riche, he had amongst other his treasure, a Bason of 
“cleane Golde wherein both him selfe and his Guestes 
“were wont to washe their feete. This Bason liee 
“caused to bee beaten into the forme and Image of a 
“god, and set it up in a fit place of the city. The 
“ Aegyptians repayringe to the place, bowed themselues 
“in great reuerence unto the Image: which Amasis 
“having learned by his friendes, assemblinge the 
“ people, tolde them that of the same Bason -wherein 
“ him selfe, and many other of the Aegyptians had bene 

“ wonte to vomite, , washe their feete, and all such 

“base exercises, was framed the god that they so 
“greatly honoured: saying, that his owne present 
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^'estate was not mncli unlyke unto that Bason: for 
albeit, before time lie had bene one of the basest 
“ degree of the people, yet now being their Kinge hee 
ought of ryghte to bee had in honour. Whereby the 
“Aegyptians weare so allured that they thoughte it 
“meete afterwards to obeye their Prynce, who after- 
awards obserued this custome in dealinge with the 
affayres of the realme : from the morninge, untill the 
places of assembly and common meeting were filled, 
hee sat uppon all matters, that were brought before 
“ him : spending the rest of the day amongst his com- 
“panyons in swilling, drinking, and such broade and 
“unseemly iesting, as if hee had bene some common 
“rybauld or TJyce of a playe. Whereat his friends 
“ aggrieuinge, rebuked him in these or such like ternies. 
“Most worthy Prince, it is a great blemish to your 
“name to Hue so wickedly, more meete it were for you 
“ to sit in a Throne of maiesty and decide the causes of 
“ your subiects, whereby the Aegyj)tians might knowe 
“themselues to bee gouerned by a worthy Prince, and 
“your fame bee increased throughout all the lande, 
“To whom hee answered. They that owe the Bowe 
“ knowe best when to bend it, which being alway bent 
“becommeth so weake, that it is altogether unfit for 
“those that shoulde use it; euen so it fareth with 
“ those that tyreing themselues with continuall paynes, 
“ gening no intermission to their cares, they are sodenly 
“bereaued either of their right minde, or their perfit 
“ members. 
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'^This king, whiles hee lyued without honour, was 
^^geuen to bibbing and scoffing without measure, neuer 
greatly minding his affayres ; and as ofte as hee 
wanted to seme his turne, and to yeelde supply to 
his pleasures, he sought mayiitenance by filching and 
“ stealing, whereof if happily hee were at any time 
“^attached, his maiier was to stand stoutly in deniall of 
the thing and defiance of y® person : for which cause, 
“ being many times brought to the Oracles and places 
“ of southsaying : hee was sometime conuicted by them, 
^‘and at other times acquited. Wherefore, having 
“ attayned to the kingdome, which of the gods soever 
“ had acquited him of theft, he had no regard to their 
“temples, did no honour to them, gaue no gyftes, 
“offered no sacrifice, esteeming them unworthy of any 
“reuerence, hauing geuen out a false verdite. And 
“such as had pronounced him guilty, to these as to the 
“most true gods, whose Oracles were agreeable to 
“iustice, hee perfourmed the greatest honour hee 
“ could deuise. Besides, in the City of Sais hee made 
“ a porche to the temple of Minerua, a worke of greate 
“ admiration, and farre passing the rest both in heights 
“ and bignesse, so great is the quantity of the stones 
“that were employed in the building. Hee erected 
“besides in the same place, diuerse Images of a 
“wonderfull size, and the pictures of many noysome 
“ and pestilent Serpents. Hee layde there also many 
“huge stones, to the repayring of the temple, parte of 
“the which were digged out of the stone quarry es by 
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“Memphis: other of great quantity brought from 
“the city of Elephaiitina, which is distant from Sais 
“ 20. dayes sayling. Moreover^ that which is not the 
“least wonder, but in my minde to bee reckoned 
“ amongst the chiefest : hee brought from Elephaiitina 
“an house framed of one stone : in tbe cariage whereof 
“2000. choyse men of the Mariners of Aegypt consumed 
“three yeares. The roufe hereof on the outside is 21. 
“cubyts longe, 14. cubits broad, and eight cubites 
“highe; being on the inside 22, cubytes in length, 
“ and in height 5, This house is set at the entering 
“into the temple; geving this reason why it was not 
“ brought into the church, for that the chiefe Mariner, 
“ when he had gotten it to that place, as wearie wyth 
“hys dayes worke, tooke respite and breathed him 
“ selfe, whereat the king being uery much mooned, bad 
“ him leaue of work, not permitting him to labour any 
“longer. Some say that one of those, which were 
“ busied in heaving of the stone with leavers, to. have 
“bene bruised to death by it, and that this was the 
“ cause why it stoode without the Pallace. 

“ By the same King were erected sundry temples, built 
“ by arte very exquisitely and cunningly, whereof one hee 
“ made sacred to Vulcane : before which lyeth a great 
“ Image with the face iipwarde, in length seuenty fine 
“ feete, being spread along uppon a pauement of stone ; in 
“ the selfe same place on eache side this Image, stand two 
“ earned monuments of stone, twenty foote in quantity. 
“Like unto this is another stone in Sais, lying in the 
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“ selfe same maner. In like sorte tlie great temple in 
“ Memphis, so gorgeous and beantifiill to the sight of 
^^all that behold it, was the handiwork also of y® same 
‘^king Amasis. In the time of this Kinges gouern- 
‘^mente Aegypt floryshed in all wealth, being greatly 
“increased, as well by the ryches which the ryuer 
“yieldeth, as in other renenewes which the people 
“receyne by the .countrey, which at the same time 
“was so populous that there were then inhabited 
“ 20,000 cityes. Likewise, by this Kinge it was 
“enacted, that euerye one should yearely render 
“accounte to the chiefe president of the couiitrey, 
“howe, and by what maner of trade he gayned his 
“lyuinge: being alwayes prouyding that such as 
“refused to doe it at all, or beeinge called to a reckon- 
“inge, collide shewe no lawfiill meanes, how they spent 
“their tymes: should for the same cause bee adjudged 
“ to dye. Whyche lawe Solon borrowing of the 
“ Aegyptians, did publish it in Athens, and is by them, 
“for the profite thereof, most religiously obserued. 

“Amasis uppon good affection hee bare to the 
“Grecians, besides other benefittes franckly bestowed 
“ on them, made it lawefull, for all such as trauayled 
“ into Aegypte, to inhabyte the City Naucrates. And 
“ such as would not abyde in that place, hauinge more 
“mynde to seafaring for the use of Marchaundize, to 
“those hee gaue lybertye to plant aulters and huilde 
“churches. So that the greatest and most famous 
“ Temple in all the land is called the Grecian temple. 
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Oityes of tlie Grreekes by whose charge and 
“ expence this temple was bnilte in Aegypte, were 
“these: of the country of Ionia, Chius, Tens, Phocoea, 
“ Olazomene ; amongst the Dorians four Cities : Ehoclus, 
“ Cnydus, Halicarnassus, Phaselus ; one city of the 
“ people of Aeolia, namely, Mitylene. To these Oityes 
“ of Greece is the Temple belonginge, by whom also are 
“ founde and mayntayned certayne Priests to serve in 
“the same. There are other townes besides in Greece 
“ that haue some righte to the Temple, as haning con- 
“tributed somethinge to the use of the same. Howbeifc 
“ the Temple of Jupiter, the people of Aegina built of 
“their owne proper cost. ^ No City toke part with 
“ Samos in setting up the Pallace of Juno : the Mile- 
“sians alone tooke uppon them to erect the Temple 
“of Apollo. Besides these there are no other monu- 
“ meats built by the Grecians which remayne extant in 
“ Aegypte. And if by fortune any of the Greeks passe 
“into Nylus by any other way then that which serueth 
“to lande by Greece, hee is fayne to sweare that hee 
“was constrayned agaynst his will, byndinge him selfe 
“by oath that in the same shippe hee will speede him 
“selfe into Canobicus, another Channell of the Eyuer so 
“ called : and if by contrarye wyndes hee bee hindered 
“ from arryuinge there; hee must hyre caryage by water, 
“ and so ferry the nexte way to Naucrates. In such sorte 
“ were the Grecians tyed to that city, beinge by reason of 
“ their trafique thyther, had in principall honoure. Nowe 
“whereas the Pallace of Amphiction whiche is nowe at 
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“DelplioSj beeing straungely pearyslied by fyre, was 
gone in bande witb afresbe nppon price of three 
“hundred tallentes : the people of Delphos which were 
“ leanyed at the fourth parte of the charges, straying 
“ aboiite all countryes, gathered very much, being 
“chiefly assysted by the Aegyptians* Amasis the 
“ Kinge bestowinge on them a thowsande tallentes of 
“ Alnme, and the Grecians that were abyding in Aegypt 
“ twenty pounds. 

“ Moreover, with the Cyrenaeans Prynce Amasis 
“entred friendship, and strooke a league of fellow- 
“ship with the same, insomuch, that he thought 
“meete to enter allyaunce with them, taking a wife 
“of that countrey, eyther for affection he bare to 
“the women of Greece, or in respecte of hys love to 
“the Cyrenaeans, His wife, as some say, was the 
“ daughter of Battus sonne of Arcesilaus, as others 
“reports, of Critobulus a man of chiefe credits and 
“regarde amongst those with whome he dwelt. His 
“Ladies name was Ladyce, a woman of surpassing 
“beautie. . . . Ladyce remembring her uowe she had 
“made to Uenus, thought good to performs it, 
“ and framing a most beautifull and curious image, 
“she sente it to the city Oyrenae, which stood 
“imperished unto our dayes, being placed by the 
“ citizens without the towne. The same Ladyce, 
“ Cambyses King of Persia uanquishing Egypt under- 
“ standing what she was, sent her without any manner 
“[of] shame or uiolence into her owne conn trey. 
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'‘By this King Amasis were many giftes distributed 
"of singiilare price and ualue. To Oyrenae be sent tbe 
"image of Minenia, gariiisbed all over with gilt, and 
"bis owne personage most curiously shadowed by a 
"Paynter. Likewise to the city Lindus be gaue two 
“images of tbe goddesse Minerua wrought in stone, 
"with a linnen stomacher most excellently imbrodered 
" by arte. Moreover, to the goddesse Juno in Samus, 
"two pictures expressing her diuine beautie, of most 
" exquisite workmanship. Which bountie he exercised 
" towarijs the Samians for the great friendship he bare 
" to their king Polycrates the sonne of Aeaces. But to 
"the city Lyndus, why he should shewe hymselfe so 
"franke and liberall, no ’other reason seriied, sauing 
" that the fame wente that the great temple of Minerua 
"in Lindus was builded by y® daughters of Danaus 
" after they were knowne, and had escaped the daungers 
"intended against them by the sonnes of Aegyptus. 
" These and many other excellente giftes were dispersed 
" and giuen abroade by King Amasis. By whome also 
" the city of Cyprus which was deemed of all men inuin- 
“ cible, and had neuer before beene uanquished by any, 
" was conquered, taken, and brought under tribute.’’ 


6 . 


M fill 




Ankh-ka- 


en-Ea, son of the Sun, Psemthek. 

PsEMTHEK III., or PSAMMETICHUS III., was the son 
of Amasis II., and reigned for a period of six months 
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only; for this reason some chronograph ers do not 
include his name among those of the kings of the 
XXVIth Dynasty. Monuments inscribed with his 
name are very few, and the two reliefs at Xarnak, in 
which he is seen standing in the presence of Amen and 
of Horns son of Isis and son of Osiris,” are the only 
sculptures known of his reign.i These reliefs are found 
in a small temple which appears to have been built 
near the small temple of Amasis II. and Xit-aqert 
(Xitocris) by Psammetichus III. and by Ankh-nes-nefer- 
ab-Eii, for close by the reliefs of Psammetichijis III. 
are some in which this princess is seen adoring certain 
gods. Of the events of the reign of Psammetichus III. 
the Egyptian inscriptions tell us nothing, and recourse 
must be had to the history of the invasion and conquest 
of Egypt by the Persians as told by Herodotus (iii. 1 ff.). 
It seems that long before his death Amasis II. had 
incurred the enmity of the king of Persia, and that one 
of the reasons why he allied himself so closely to the 
G-reeks and other foreign nations was that he might 
have friends who would help him in the war which he 
probably foresaw must come sooner or later. The 
cause of the enmity between the two kings is not 
known from the inscriptions, but Herodotus supplies 
us with both the Persian and the Egyptian reason for 
the dispute. According to the Persians, Cambyses 
sent an ambassador to Egypt and asked Amasis II. for 

^ See Lepsius, Benkmaler, iii. pi. 275, /, gi and Wiedemann, 
Aeg. Geschiclitej p. 661. 
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his daughter to be sent to him. Cambyses had been 
urged to make this demand by an Egyptian physician, 
whom Amasis II. had sent as a gift to the Persians 
when Cyrus asked him to send him the best oculist in 
Egypt. It was no doubt a great honour for the 
physician, but as he was torn from his wife and 
children in Egypt to go to a remote country, he was 
furious against Amasis II., and made the suggestion 
that Cambyses should ask for the daughter of Amasis 11. 
out of spite, well knowing that if the princess were 
^ sent tg Persia it would cause Amasis II. to grieve 
sorely, and that, if she were not, it would stir up the 
wrath of Cambyses to such a degree that it might lead 
to an outbreak of war between the two countries. 
When the Persian ambassador arrived and Amasis II. 
heard his request, he was greatly perplexed and knew 
not what to do ; he was afraid of Cambyses and of his 
mighty army, and therefore did not wish to refuse, but 
on the other hand he felt that Cambyses did not want 
to marry the Egyptian princess, but only to include 
her among the ladies of his hanm. In this difBcnlty 
he remembered that his former master Apries had left 
behind him an only child, a daughter, who was both 
tall and beautiful, and whose name was Nitetis; her 
Amasis took, and having arrayed her in cloth- of-gold 
sent her to Persia as if she had been his own 
daughter. When she arrived in Persia and Cambyses 
saluted her in her supposed father’s name Apries’ 
daughter told him that he had been imposed upon by 
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Amasis, who had sent her to him as his own daughter, 
whereas, in solemn truth, she was the daughter of 
Apries, who, though he had been the master of Amasis, 
was put to death hy him after the revolt of the 
Egyptians, which the murderer had stirred up. 

As a result Oambyses was greatly enraged, and the 
invasion of Egypt by the Persians was thus brought 
about by the fraud which Amasis II. had practised on 
their king. On the other hand, the Egyptians say that 
Oambyses was their kinsman, and that he was the son 
of the daughter of Apries, for it was Cyrus, and not Cam- 
byses, who was stirred up by the physician to send to 
Amasis II. for his daughter. But Herodotus doubted 
this explanation and he points out, first, that it is not 
customary with the Persians for a natural son to reign 
when there is a legitimate son living, and secondly, 
that Oambyses was the son of Cassandane, daughter of 
Pharnaspes, one of the Achaemenidae, and not of the 
Egyptian woman. Another story told about the matter 
is to the effect that a certain Persian lady visited the 
women of Cyrus, and, when she saw the children of 
Cassandane, beautiful and tall, standing by her, praised 
them highly, being exceedingly struck with them ; but 
Cassandane, the wife of Cyrus, said, Though I am the 
mother of such children, Cyrus holds me in disdain,* 
and honours her whom he has obtained from Egypt.’’ 
This she said through envy of Nitetis, and her eldest 
son Cambyses said, “Therefore, mother, when I am a 
“man, I will turn all Egypt upside down.” He said 
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this when he was about ten years of age, and he bore 
it in mind till he grew up and was possessed of the 
kingdom, and then he invaded Egypt. 

One of the most active helpers of Cambyses was 
Phanes, the Halicarnassian, who was a wise man and a 
skilled warrior ; for some reason or other he quarrelled 
with Amasis II., and escaped in a ship from Egypt, and 
made his way to the court of Cambyses. Amasis had 
sent eunuchs in pursuit of him, and he was caught in 
Lycia, but they failed to bring him back to Egypt, for 
having made his guards drunk he managed to make 
good his escape to the army of the Persians. Phanes 
reported to Cambyses the state of affairs in Egypt, and 
advised him to ask the king of the Arabs to grant him 
a safe passage throngh his waterless territory into 
Egypt. This Cambyses did, and when he and the 
king of the Arabs had made a treaty, the Persians 
marched on to Egypt, being supplied with water by 
the king of the Arabs. As to the manner in which 
the supply of water was provided there are two 
traditions. According to one, the king of the Arabs 
filled skins of camels with water and loaded them on to 
the backs of camels, and then drove them into certain 
places in the desert to await the arrival of the Persians; 
according to the other, water was conveyed to reservoirs 
in three different places in the desert in pipes made of 
0X“skius which were fed from the Corys, a river that 
discharged itself into the Bed Sea. The former method 
was, no doubt, employed, only the water must have 
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been placed in sbeep-skins, four of wliicb hung on a 
camel, two on each side, form a good load. A camel- 
skin filled with water would be too heavy for one camel 
to carry, and could only be lifted on to a camel’s back 
with difficulty; small bags made of camel-skin might, 
of course, have been used, but from time immemorial 
the skins of sheep and goats have been used for water 
transport on a large scale by the Arabs. 

The Egyptians awaited the attack of the Persians 
near or at Pelusium, and whilst they were waiting a 
most extraordinary thing happened, according to Hero- 
dotus (iii. 10), i.e., rain fell in drops at Thebes in 
Upper Egypt, which the Thebans told the historian 
had never happened before or since.^ At length 

1 A great many misleading statements Pave been mp,(lo, even in 
recent years, about tbe total absence of rain at Thebes and in 
Upper Egypt. The fact is that rain has been knomi to fall every 
year or two at Thebes, in showers of short duration, for very many 
years past, but as the g-reat storms usually spend themselves on 
and about the mountains in the desert and along the Nile, the 
land near the river only receives the rain wliich falls from the 
broken clouds that form, the edge of the storm area. At the 
present time rain storms are well known in Upper Egypt. During 
the winter of 1900-01 a heavy storm passed over the Nile Valley 
between Luxor and Aswan, and those who wore living at the time 
in the former place say that heavy rain fell there for thirty hours. 
The downpour was so heavy that the 3 ft. 6 in. railway between 
Luxor and Asw^n was washed away in several places, and it is 
said that many passengers, whoso journey was perforce arrested, 
and who were without food, wore rescued from a somewhat trying 
position by British officials, who received them on a Government 
steamer and took them to Luxor. In January, 1887, the rain fell 
with tropical violence at Aswan for fourteen hours at one time. 
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Oambyses appeared at Pelusium, wliereiipon the G-reek 
mercenaries who were with the Egyptians seized the 
sons of their comrade Phanes, who had led this foreign 
army against Egypt, and slew them over a bowl in the 
sight of their father and of the Persians, one after the 
other. Into the bowl which had caught their blood 
they poured wine and water, and the mixture was 
passed round for the mercenaries to drink of it ; when 
they had done so the battle began. Both sides fought 
with great bravery, but at length the Egyptians were 
beaten, and they fled in serious disorder to Memphis, 
which they fortified as well as they could^ and then 
waited to see what would happen. A few days later a 
Persian ambassador sailed up the river in a Mitylenean 
boat, and proposed terms of surrender to the rebels in 
Memphis ; but when they saw the boat coming along a 


and on tlie following day the only building in the town which had 
a w'hole roof was that of the office of the P.M.O. ; such large 
quantities of rain fell that in the modern Muhammadan ceniotery 
many bodies were washed bare. The writer remembers other 
occasions when rain fell at KalA/hshi and Wadi Haifa, in Nubia, 
and saw it rain heavily for some hours while journeying from the 
south towards B4ni Sawwef in Upper Egypt. That heavy rains 
and storms were known to the ancient Egyptians is proved by the 


existence of the hieroglyphic determinative which indicates 

water pouring from the sky; compare its nse in the words 
. — ■ r^nr-i 


ffi 
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dhep, a “rain flood,’’ >ww\a 


ain,” 
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hatuij 


sliend, “ storm of 
The last word 


survives in ^COOT the Coptic word for rain. 
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canal into tlie city the Egyptians attacked itj and broke 
it in pieces, and haying torn the crew limb from limb 
they carried the pieces into the city. This foolish act 
brought the Persian army up to Memphis, and the 
city of course was obliged to surrender. - The Libyans 
promptly sent gifts to Cambyses, and promised to pay 
tribute to him, as did also the peoples of Cyrene and 
Barca j the men of Gyrene only sent 500 minae of 
silver, which Cambyses at once distributed among his 
soldiers. 

Ten days after the fall of Memphis, Cambyses 
seated Psammetichus III. at the entrance to the city, 
and made his daughter and a number of Egyptian 
virgins of high rank to dress as slaves, and to take 
pitchers and to go down to the river to fetch water, 
and to pass by the king and his nobles as they went ; 
when the Egyptian nobles saw their daughters tlius 
humiliated they wept bitterly, and uttered loud cries 
of lamentation, but Psammetichus made neither sound 
nor motion which showed that he was grieved, and 
having seen and known what was going on he sat still 
with his eyes bent to the ground. But Cambyses put 
his fortitude to a still greater test. The royal judges 
had decided that, in atonement for the murder of the 
crew of the boat on which the Persian ambassador sailed 
to Memphis, ten Egyptians should be put to death for 
each Persian who had been slain. Two thousand Egyp- 
tians, presumably the sons of noble or wealthy parents, 
were chosen, and halters having been put round their 
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necks and bridles in tlieir months they were taken ont ;| 

to suffer death at the hands of the executioners, and :| 

with them the son of Psaminetichus also marched out .f 

to die. The wretched 
company was made to ' 

pass before the king 
and the other parents, i 

and though they wept 
and made loud lamen- | 

tation Psammetichus, I 

who saw them passing, i 

and knew that his son , r 

was going forth to die I 

with them^ remained ? 

on his seat motionless ; 

and silent. After the 
men had passed by 
there came along a 
man of very mature '■ 

age who had once been i 

an intimate friend of \ 

Psammetichus, but he ; 

had fallen upon evil 
times and had lost 
everything of which ') 

he was possessed, and was reduced to poverty, and i 

obliged to beg alms of the soldiers; as soon as the ■■ 

king saw him he wept bitterly, and smote his head, 
and cried out^ to his old companion by name. When 
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this was reported by his spies to Cambyses he 
marvelled, and sent a messenger to ask Psammetiohns 
how it was that he was so unconcerned about the 
servitude of his daughter and the death of his son, 
but was moved to tears at the sight of a beggar who was 
no relation to him? To this question Psammetichus 
replied, Son of Cyrus, the calamities of my family are 
“too great to be expressed by lamentation; but the 
“ griefs of my friend were so worthy of tears, who, 
“having fallen from abundance and prosperity, has 
“ come to beggary on the threshold of old age.” When 
this answer was brought to Cambyses he was touched 
with pity, and straightway gave orders that the son of 
Psammetichus should not be slain, and should be 
brought into his presence, , but when the prince was 
sought for it was found that he had already suffered 
death. Psammetichus was taken to the palace of 
Cambyses, and lived with him for some time in comfort, 
and had he refrained from meddling with the govern- 
ment of the country it is probable that Cambyses would 
have made him a satrap of his kingdom and governor of 
Egypt, But like Apries he became discontented with 
his position, and it having been discovered that he was 
conspiring against the authority of the Persians, Cam- 
byses compelled him “to drink the blood of a bull, and he 
died immediately afterwards;” the blood of the bull, we 
may assume, was poisoned. Thus perished the last king 
of the XXVIth Dynasty, and Egypt became, like Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, a province of the Persian Empire, 
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son of the SuH; Kembathet. 

^ Oambyses was the son of Cyrus by 

Amytis^ according to Ctesias {JPers» 9), 
and by Cassandane, according to Hero- 
dotus, as has already been said; we know 
from the Egyptian monuments that he 
reigned six years. He adopted as his 
SAar-Tiur, Horus name the title of “ Horus, the 
“unifier of the two lands,’’ and in his 
throne name, i.e., as king of the South and North, he 
styled himself “ Born of Ea.” The Egyptian form of 
his name “ Eembathet ” ^ is derived from the old Persian 


^ He also styled Minself ^‘loxd of tlie two lands,” and ‘‘lord of 
every country ” j a variant form of Ms nomon occurs at 

Ken-huAclia. See Lepsius, 

Denkmalerj iii. pi. 283 w. 


Ilammtoat i.e., 


V aaaaa 
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yC= Babylonian forms of wbicb 

are y >-yy^^ Yr ’ 

Kam-bu-zi-ia. Of the early years of Cambyses nothing 
is known, and authorities are not agreed as to the 
reason of his attack upon Egypt, bnt as the Persians 
under Oyrns had captured Babylon (b.c. 538), and 
had made themselves masters of all the ontlying 
countries, including Assyria, it is only natural that 
Cambyses should wish to prove his soyereignty over 
Egypt, because he regarded Egypt as a province of the 
Babylonian Empire which his father had conquered. 
Besides this, Croesus king of Lydia had made an 
alliance (Herodotus i. 77) with Amasis II. king of 
Egypt, and as Croesus was the foe of the Persians 
Amasis II. must be also. 

As soon as Cambyses had taken Memphis and had 
slain 2000 Egyptians that he might be avenged on 
the country for the murder of the crew of the boat, 
200 in number, with whom his ambassador had sailed 
up to Memphis to offer terms of peace to the besieged, 
he moved on to the capital of the Saite kings, i.e., 
Sais ill the Western Delta. Herodotus tells us (iii. 16) 
that he entered the palace of Amasis II., whom he 
expected to find alive when he reached Pelusium, and 
soon afterwards ordered the people to bring his dead body 
from the tomb, and that when this had been done he 
gave orders to scourge it, to pull off the hair, to prick it 
and abuse it in every possible manner. The Persians, 
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however, goon wearied of this employment, because 
having been well embalmed the mummy did not fall 
to pieces as they expected, and at length Cambyses 
wickedly ordered them to burn it. A tradition recorded 
by Herodotus says that it was not the body of Amasis 
II. that was thus treated, but that of another Egyptian 
which by the dead king’s order had been placed quite 
near the door of the royal sepulchre, so that those who 
came to carry off the mummy of Amasis II. would 
carry off that ot the Egyptian by mistake. This story 
must have been told to Herodotus, and there is little 
doubt that he repeated it just as he heard it, but it 
cannot be regarded as true, for we have a contem- 
poraneous account of the way in which Cambyses 
acted at Sais which must be mentioned here. 

There is preserved in the Egyptian Museum of the 
Vatican a portion of a green basalt statue of an Egyptian 

priest called Utcha-Her-resenet, ^ A m ^ 
who was a hd prince, a royal chancellor, a mier udt, 
and a ''real royal relative,”^ and who is represented 
as holding before him a shrine containing a figure 
of the god Osiris ; in the XVIIIth century the Vatican 
authorities thinking, it would seem, that the statue 
was that of a female added the head of a woman to it. 
The statue is now generally known as the "Pasto- 
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pliorus of tlie Vatican.” i The priest Uteha-l^er-resenet 
was the son of Pef-tchana-Net, 


□ 






by bis wife Tem-ari-tas, ^ ^ and be beld 

'^irzn: — h — 

some bigb office in connexion with tbe Egyptian 
fleet under Amasis 11. and bis son Psamnaeticbns III, 
It is possible that bis father Pef-tcliana-lSret is to be 
identified with tbe official of tbe same name wbo 
flonrisbed under Apries, i.e., Hopbra, and whose statne, 
with a shrine in front of it, is preserved in the British 
Mnsenm (No. 83, Egyptian G-allery). According to 
tbe text on this interesting figure Cambyses came to 
Egypt with a multitude of people from every land, and 
be ruled tbe whole country as king, taking as bis 
official name “Mestbu-Ea” (i.e,, born of Ka), and tbe 
people wbo were with him settled in Egypt. In due 
course be came to Sai's, and tbe former servant of 
tbe Sai'te kings came to salute bis new lord, and to 
conduct him about tbe city. Utcba-rier-resenet ex- 
plained to him tbe great antiquity of the city, and 
told him that tbe goddess of tbe city, Neitb, was 
tbe mother of Ea, tbe Sun-god, tbe first-born of tbe 
gods, and that Sais bad been her dwelling-place from 
time immemorial, and that the city was the counterpart 


^ For tlie literature see Wiedemann, Aeg, (7esc7uc7ife, p. 66Y ; an 
English, translation of the Egyptian text on the Pastophorns will 
he found in Brugsch, Eyi/pt under ilie P7iamo7is, Yol. ii. p. 293 f£. 
An excellent photograph of the figure is published by Sig. Romu- 
aldo hloscioni of Rome, 
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of heaven above. In it also were the abodes ot the 
gods Ea and Teinn and of the other members of 
their cycle. The Persian king must have listened 
sympathetically, for the priest then went on to com- 
plain that the foreigners who had come into the city' 
had taken possession of the temple^ and that they 
had built themselves small abodes in its halls and 
courts, and he asked the king to have them driven 
out. This the king did, and the temple was purified, 
its priests were reinstated, its revenues were restored, 
and his majesty decreed that the appointed festivals 
and ceremonies should be duly celebrated and performed 
as in the days of old. 

When the cleansing of the temple was finished 
Oambyses went into it in person, and he performed' 
an act of worship after the manner of the old kings 
of Egypt, and poured out a libation to the goddess 
Neith, and made gifts to her temple. With the 
management of the revenues of the temple Utcha- 
Her-resenet now busied himself, and these he de- 
voted to the maintenance of the services which had 
to be performed in honour of the goddess, and in 
keeping her statues, etc., in a proper state of repair. 
He was also good to the poor and needy, and he 
protected the people under the very heavy misfortune 
“which had befallen the whole land, such as this 
“ country had never experienced before.” He protected 
the weak against the strong, he was a friend to those 
who honoured him, he revered his father and did the 
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will of his mother, and was gracious to his brethren ; 
for the man who was too poor to buy a coffin he pro- 
vided one, and he took care of the children. When 
Cambyses was dead the fame of Utcha-Her-resenet 
reached his successor in the kingdom, and Darins 
sent for the priest of Sais and commanded him to 
establish a college in which boys should be educated 
to the profession of the scribe ; this he did, and as he 
tells us that the teachers in it applauded his actions 
and presented him with gifts of gold we may assume 
that his rule of the college was popular. Thus the 
story told by the above facts is directly contrary to 
that repeated by Herodotus. 

As soon as Cambyses had made himself master of 
Egypt he planned three expeditions, one against the 
Carthaginians, one against the dwellers in the Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon, and one against the Ethiopians. 
The Carthaginians he intended to attack by sea, and 
the dwellers in the Oasis and the Ethiopians by land. 
He sent to Elephantine for a number of the Ichthyophagi 
who understood the Ethiopian (i.e., Nubian) language, 
and whilst they were on their way he commanded the 
naval forces to sail against Carthage ; but the Phoenician 
sailors naturally would not fight against their own 
kinsmen in Carthage, and as the rest of the forces were 
helpless without them the Carthaginians were left in 
peace. When the Ichthyophagi came to Cambyses he 
gave them a number of gifts, which consisted of a 
purple cloak, a gold necklace, bracelets, an alabaster 
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box of ointmeEt, and a barrel of palm wine, and 
despatched them to Ethiopia. When the Ichthyophagi 
arrived in Ethiopia, the king of the country made 
light of their gifts, and giving them a bow he sent 
back to Cambyses a message to the effect that the 
Persians had better not attempt to make war on the 
long-lived Ethiopians until they could draw a bow like 
the one he was sending, and had more numerous forces ; 
meanwhile let him thank the gods that the Ethiopians 
were not inspired with the desire of adding another 
land to their own. When the envoys returned to 
Cambyses they reported that most of the Ethiopians 
attained to the age of 120 years, and some of them to 
even more; that they fed on boiled flesh and drank 
milk ; that they washed in water from which they came 
forth as if they had been bathed in oil scented with 
violets; that the common prisoners in the gaol were 
fettered with chains of gold, brass being very rare and 
precious; that the bodies of the dead were kept in 
crystal cylinders; and that Cambyses already knew 
that they had the reputation for being the tallest and 
handsomest of men, and that they chose as king the 
man who had the greatest strength coupled with the 
largest stature. 

When Cambyses received this report he was furious, 
and straightway ordered his army to set out on the 
march against the Ethiopians, but made no provision 
for giving them meat and drink. When the army 
reached Thebes he ordered a detachment of 50,000 to 
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marcli to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon/ and to burn 
down the temple and to reduce the people to slavery. 
This detachment set out with guides, and in seven 
days reached the city of Oasis which was situated in 
a country called by the Greeks the Island of the 
Blessed”; hut after they started again upon their 
journey they were never more heard of. It was said 
that the whole detachment was overwhelmed by sand, 
which was driven over them by a hurricane from the 
south as they were eating their dinner. This may or 
may not have been the case, hut calamities of the kind 
do occur in the desert, for a caravan of nearly 700 
camels was lost in this way in the desert between 
Korosko and Abu Hamad only a few years ago, and 
only two men escaped to tell the tale. Meanwhile the 
Persian army advanced to Nubia, and when they had 
gone a fifth of the way they had eaten up all their 
provisions and killed their transport animals. The 
army struggled on, notwithstanding, and the soldiers 
lived upon the herbs which could he found on their 
journey; when, however, they reached the sands, i.e., 
the desert, they were reduced to cannibalism. Then, 
and not till then, did Camhyses realize the hopelessness 
of his task, and he turned back and marched down the 


^ This Oasis is Tisually reached by trayelling westwards from 
Alexandria for ten days, and then going to the south a journey of 

six days j the Egyptians called it Sekheb Amt, (] ^[) @ 

the Arabs know it by the name of “ Siwah.” 
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Nile to MempHs. From the narrative of Herodotus 
it is difficult to make out exactly the route of Oambyses. 
If he wished to reach Grebel Barkal, or Napata, which 
was the capital of the Nubian kingdom at that time, 
he could only do so by marching up the Nile. The 
distances are as follows: — Memphis to Syene about 
600 miles; Syene to Behen (WMi Haifa) 210 miles; 
Behen to the head of the Third Cataract, i.e., Kerma, 
201 miles ; Kerma to Old Dongola, 155 miles ; Old 
Dongola to Grebel Barkal (Napata), 70 miles, i.e., the 
distance by river from Memphis to Napata is about 
1236 miles. The distance from Memphis to Meroe by 
river is about 1630 miles, but if the desert route be 
followed between Wadi Haifa and Abu Hamad, the 
distance between Memphis and Meroe is only about 
1300 miles. Now Oambyses must have followed the 
Nile to Syene — if he got as far — and he could there 
either have taken an old caravan road, which would 
have led him to Abu Hamad in from seventy to ninety 
days, or have gone by the Nile to Korosko, and then 
struck the old road to the same place. But whether 
Oambyses set out for Napata or Meroe, one-fifth of the 
distance from Memphis to either place would not take 
him out of Egypt. It is difficult to make the narrative 
of Herodotus agree with well-ascertained facts, and all 
we can safely deduce from it is that Oambyses set out 
to cross the desert without adequate transport and 
supplies, and that the greater part of his army 
perished through hunger and thirst. Moreover, some- 
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one lias confused tlie Oasis of Jupiter Ammon with the 
Oasis of Kharga^ which is about seven days^ journey 
from Thebes ; the nearest way to the former Oasis 
from Memphis is to travel in a w'esterly direction, and 
not to go to Thebes, as any camel man could have told 
Oambyses. 

According to some ancient writers, Oambyses suc- 
ceeded in making his way as far south as the city of 
Meroe, and Strabo says (xvii. 1, § 5) that he gave this 
name both to the island and the city, because his sister, 
or, according to some writers, his wife Meroe died 
there ; Diodorus, however, says (i. 33) that Oambyses 
built the city and called it after his mother. 

When Oambyses returned to Memphis, he found 
the Egyptians celebrating a great festival because a 
new Apis Bull had appeared, and he, imagining that 
they were rejoicing because his expeditions had failed, 
became very angry ; he sent for some of the chief men 
of Memphis, and having asked for an explanation of 
the festival, and receiving from them a reply which 
was in his opinion unsatisfactory, he called them liars, 
and had them put to death. He next sent for the 
priests, and when they told him the same story, he 
had the Apis Bull 1 led before him. Being seized with 
a fit of temporary insanity, he burst out into a peal of 

^ The Apis Bull was distinguished by being black with a white 
spot on the forehead ; on the back was the figure of an eagle, on 
the tongue the figure of a beotlo, and he had double hairs in his 
tail. 
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laugliter at tlie Egyptians for worshipping a creature 
of flesh and blood, and aimed a blow at the Bull, 
but missing the spot he aimed at he smote him on the 
thigh instead of in the belly. Apis languished in the 
temple for some time and then died, and was buried 
without the king’s knowledge. Whilst he was staying 
at Memphis Cambyses committed many sacrilegious acts, 
which seem to prove that he must have been half mad 
at times. Thus he had a number of tombs opened and 
the mummies drawn out for him to look at ; he made 
a mock of the figure of the god Ptah in his temple, and 
having forced his way into some specially sacred 
portion of the temple into which it was lawful for the 
priests only to enter, he looked upon certain wooden 
statues of the gods, and then had them burnt. In 
Strahovs time the city of Memphis was entirely deserted, 
and he says (xvii. 1, § 27) that the temple there 
exhibited many proofs of the madness and sacrilegious 
acts of Cambyses, who did very great injury to the 
temples, partly by fire and partly by violence. When 
he took the city many parts of it seem to have been 
set on fire, hut he was struck with such admiration for 
one obelisk there that, Pliny says (xxxvi. Id), he 
ordered the flames to be extinguished even when they 
had reached to the very base of the monument. 

At Thebes also Cambyses is said to have done great 
damage to the temples, for Strabo relates (xvii. 1, § 46) 
that many of them were mutilated by him. Diodorus 
says (i. 46) that he carried off to Persia from the 
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tomb of Osymandyas a large disk of gold, 350 
cubits iu circumference, on wbicb were tabulated 
tbe days of tbe year, togetker witli data concerning 
tke rising and setting of stars. It is difBcult to 
understand wby Cambyses behaved with such rever- 
ence to the goddess Neith at Sais, and with such 
hostility to the other gods of Egypt in other places. 
Herodotus tells us (hi. 30) that he sent his brother 

Bardiya (in Persian cuneiform 5^1 H HI tT T<-). 
i.e., Bardes, the Smerdis of Herodotus, off to Persia 
from Egypt through envy because he alone was able 
to draw the bow which the Iclithyophagi had brought 
back from the Nubians ; and because he dreamed that 
this Bardiya was sitting on the throne of Persia, he 
sent his trusted friend Prexaspes after him to Persia 
to kill him. This Prexaspes did, but whether he slew 
him at Susa or drowned him in the Eed Sea, is not 
known. Cambyses married two of his sisters, which 
was against the laws of Persia, and the youngest, who 
went with him to Egypt, is said to have died there as 
the result of a kick which he gave her because she 
made some remark which displeased him. Cambyses 
suffered from his youth up from epilepsy (Hero- 
dotus iii. 33), and he was seized from time to time with 
fits of insanity during which he perpetrated many cruel 
acts ; thus he shot to the heart with an arrow his 
cup-bearer, the son of Prexaspes, his closest friend, 
and rejoiced at the trueness of his aim * he had twelve 
Persian nobles buried in the ground up to the neck 
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• '^1 

if 

for no cause that could be discovered by bis friends ; % 

and once be tried to slay Croesus because be bad | 

offended biin. Croesus escaped by tbe help of some of j 

tbe servants, wbo Imew that Oambyses would be sorry | 

afterwards if be bad Idlled bim, and tbougb be was I 

pleased that Croesus was fortbcoming when be asked '! 

for bim be took care to put to death tbe servants wbo : 

bad saved bim from their master’s anger. Tbe punish- ■ 

ments inflicted by Cambyses were of an extraordinary 
character, e.g., be caused a judge called Sisamnes to ; 

be slain and flayed because be bad taken a bribe and ^ 

passed an mijust sentence, and be caused the skin of 
tbe judge to be fastened over tbe seat on which tbe 
judge used to sit when pronouncing judgment. 

Oambyses appointed Otanes, the son of Sisamnes, in 
bis father’s place, and admonished bim to remember 
on wbat seat be sat and to judge justly (Herodotus 
V. 25 ). 

When Cambyses left Persia for Egypt be appointed 
a Magian called Patizeitbes to be tbe governor of bis 
palace, but this man, knowing that Cambyses bad 
murdered bis brother Bardiya (Bardes, i.e., Sinerdis), 
determined to turn bis knowledge of tbe fact, of which 
tbe Persians generally were ignorant, to bis own 
account. He persuaded bis brother, wbo bore tbe 
name of Bardiya,^ to join bim in tbe revolt, and be 

* The Behistun Inscription (col. i. line 36) says he was called 
Uanmata, a name which in the hands of classical writers has 
become Gomates, or Gometes. 
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made Miii to be proclaimed tbrougbont Persia as 
Bardiya, the brother of Cambyses, and son of Cyrus, 
and king of the country in the. room of Cambyses. 
The rebels next sent heralds into the provinces of 
Persia to proclaim the news, and one of them, he who 
had been despatched to Egypt, actually announced his 
message to Cambyses himself, whom he found with his 
army at Ecbatana, in Syria. Hearing this Cambyses 
leaped upon his horse, wishing to set out at once for 
Susa, but as he was doing so a portion of the scabbard 
of the sword fell off, and the blade being bare wounded 
him in the thigh, it is said in the part where he had 
smitten the god Apis (Herodotus iii. 64). Twenty 
days later he collected his chiefs, and confessed that 
he had caused Bardiya to be slain, and having urged 
them never to allow the Medes to have power over the 
country, he soon after died from the effects of the 
sword wound, which had made the limb to mortify and 
had affected the bone. PTerodotus says that he reigned 
seven years and five months. It is difficult to distin- 
guish in the above statements what is history and what 
is romance, and we must therefore have recourse to the 
great inscription of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, who 
narrates the matter in these words ^ A man of our 

^ For the text see Eawlinson, Jnl. Royal Asiatic Society^ vol. x., 
plate, line 27 ; a later edition of the Persian text will be found 

in Weissbach and Bang, Bie AUxoersischen Keilinschriften, Leipzig, 
1893, page 14 ff. For an English] translation see Uawlinson in 
Records of the Pastj vol. i. p. Ill 
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“race, called Cambyses (Jtr fry 1^*“ 

“ Jfa-ar?J-^t-y-^■-1/a),ti.esonofCyras(^y ^ 

“ Ku-ra-u-sh) became lung. He bad a brother called 
“ Bardiya, of the same mother and father as Cambyses ; 
“Cambyses murdered him, but the people knew not 
“that he had done so. Cambyses went to Egypt, and 
“ after he had gone there, the people became hostile, 
“and falsehood prevailed in the land, not only in 
“Persia but in Media and in the other countries. 

“ There was a man, a Magian HtT <e < t7 ^ ma- 
called G-aiimata ^ 

“wlio sprang from tlie mountain of Arabadrisli, in tlie 
^ district of PaisliiyaiivMa, and on tlie 14th day of 
“ the month Viyakhna he rose up and declared to the 
people, saying, am Bardiya, the son of Cyrus, the 
brother of Cambyses.’ Then all the peo|)le revolted, 
“and Persia, and Media^ and the other lands went 
'^over to him; on the 9th of Garmapada he seized the 
“empire. Afterwards Cambyses died by suicide.” 
Prom the above we see that Darius calls the usurper 
Graumfita, but the writers of certain Babylonian contract 
tablets under the form Bar-zi-ia,’^ T 4- -im m 
have preserved Bardiya as the name of the brother of 
Cambyses, which the Greeks turned into Bardes or 
Smerdis. 


1 See Strassmaicr, in Zeiisclirift fiir Assijnologie, vol. iv. p. 
148 n. 
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SETTU, son of tlie Sun, Antheriuasha. 


Of tlie rise of Darius I. to power we liave two 
principal versions, namely that of Herodotus, and that 
of the king himself. According to Herodotus (iii. 
67 ff.), Smerdis the impostor, who reigned but a few 
months, made himself popular by proclaiming a general 
exemption from tribute and military service for the 
space of three years. In the eighth month of his 
reign Otanes, the son of Pharnaspes, suspected that 
Smerdis was not the son of Cyrus, and took steps to 
find out whether his suspicion was justified or not. 
Smerdis had married Phaedyma, a daughter of Otanes, 
and Otanes told his daughter to find out when she was 
sleeping with her husband whether he had ears or not ; 
Phaedyma ,did so, and reported that Smerdis had no 
ears, and Otanes knew that the man was the impostor 
he suspected him to be, for Cyrus had had tlie ears of 
this Smerdis cut off during his reign because he had 
committed some grave offence. Otanes took into his 
confidence two great Persian nobles called Aspathines 
and Gobryas, and found that they too had their 
suspicions of Smerdis, and the three men each asso- 
ciated with himself a friend ; Otanes chose Intaphernes, 


* Tar. ^ Mil ] A-Ntaeusha, [j (j S Mil ] TERin- 

siiA, etc. 
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Gobiyas cliose Megabyzns, and Aspatliines cbose 
Hydariies. The six men added to their number a 
seventh, one Darins, who had arrived at Snsa from 
Persia. When the seven had met and exchanged 
opinions Darius declared boldly that he knew that 
Smerdis the son of Cyrus was dead and that a Magian 
of the same name was reigning, and that he had come 
there on purpose to bring about the death of the 
Magian, and he advised that the impostor should be 
killed that very day. After some delay they forced 
their way into the palace, and the seven, having slain 
all who resisted them, succeeded in reaching the room 
where. Smerdis was ; Darius and Gobryas rushed in, 
and whilst Gobryas was grappling with Smerdis, 
Darius stabbed the impostor with bis dagger. This 
done they cut off the heads of the Magians whom 
they had slaiu ^ and took them out aud showed them to 
the people, and thereupon began a massacre of the 
Magians by the mob. Soon after this the conspirators, 
who had been reduced to six by the withdrawal of 
Otanes from their number, agreed that he whose horse 
should neigh first at sunrise when they were mounted 
should have the kingdom, and Oebares, the groom of 
Darius, having managed to make his master’s horse 
neigh first on a certain day at sunrise when the six 
were mounted, Darius was hailed by his companions as 
king. 

The account given by Darius is as follows : ^ — “ The 

I UawHnson, Text, col. i., line 48 
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* ^ Bovereignty whieli Ganniata liad wrested from Cambyses 

liad belonged to onr family from times of old. 
Qaumata, tlio Magian, liaving taken away from 
Cambyses both Persia and Media, and tixe other 
provinces, did as he pleased and became king. There 
was no man, neither Persian, nor Median, nor any 
one of our race who was a match for tliat Ganmrita, 
"tlie Magian, who had usurped the sovereignty. The 
exceedingly, and he made an end 
of many people who had known Bardiya in times 
X)^st, and he slew them [ho saici] ''that they may not 
arecognize mo and know tluit I am not P)ariliya, 
tlie son of Cyrus,’ No man dared to gi-insay 
Oaumuta until I came. I prayed unto Auramazda, 

^ ^*77 *“TtI T^’^'T *tt ttt 

"brought me help. It was on the 1 0th day of the 
^ ^ month Bagayadisli, that I and a few men slew 
Gaumata the Magian, and those whow^ere his intimate 
friends. I slew him in the fort called Sikayauvatish, 
in the province of Nisaya in Media, and I wrested 
‘ ^ the sovereignty from him. By the will of Anramazda I 
^ ^ became king, anil Auramazda gave me the sovereignty. 

sovereignty wliich had been wrested from our 
family I brought back, and set it in its riglit place, 
3 .iid I made it to be as it was of old. The temples 

* * wldcli Gauxnfita, the Magian, had destroyed, I rebuilt, 

s:ind I gave back to the people the flocks and lierds . . . 
of wlikdi Gaumata, the Median, had robbed them. 
X restored the people to their places, Persia, Media, 
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“ and the other countries. What had been carried ojtf 
‘'I restored and made even as it was before. I did 
^4his according to the will of Anramazda. I toiled 
until onr house had been restored to its place.” 

When Oambyses left Egypt for Persia he appointed 
as satrap, or viceroy, of Egypt a certain man called 
Aryandes, who appears to have been a capable governor. 
Daring his rule a dispute broke out between Arcesilaus, 
the son of the lame Battus and Pheretime (Herodotus iv. 
162 ff.), andDemonax, the man who had been appointed 
arbitrator of Gyrene by the command of the Pythia 
at Delphi, and in the end Arcesilaus had to flee to 
Samos^and his mother Pheretime to Salamis in Cyprus. 
In accordance with the answer of the Pythia Arcesilaus 
returned to Gyrene, but forgetting to carry out the 
instructions which he had received from the oracle, he 
and his father-in-law Alazir were slain at Barce ; when 
his mother Pheretime heard this she fled to Egypt, for 
Arcesilaus had performed some services for Cambyses. 
Oambyses had given Gyrene to Arcesilaus, and had 
made him a tributary to the king of Egypt. Ar- 
yandes hearkened to her complaints and demands for 
revenge, and gave Pheretime the use of the army and 
navy of Egypt; over the army he set Amasis, a 
Maraphian, and over the fleet Badres of Pasargadae. 
These forces set out from Egypt and in due course 
arrived at Barce, which was captured after a long 
and obstinate resistance ; Pheretime impaled the men 
whom the Persians brought to her, and set them out 
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round the walls, and she had the breasts of their 
wires out off and hung upon the walls. The Earceans 
were made slaves and large numbers of them were 
transported first to Egypt, and then to Bactria, where 
Darius set apart a place for them to live in. Soon 
after Pheretime returned to Egypt she died of a 
terrible and loathsome disease. The immediate cause 
of the invasion of Egypt by Darius is not quite clear, 
but it seems as if it was caused by some action of 
Aryandes, who was put to death ^^for attempting to 
^^make himself equal with Darius."^^ Darius coined 
money made of the finest gold, and Aryandes imitating 
him coined money in silver; when Darius heard of 
this he regarded it as an attempt on the part of his 
viceroy to make himself king, and treated the act as 
one of rebellion, and put him to death. 

When Darius arrived in Egypt, about b.c. 517, he 
adopted the rank and style of the Egyptian kings of old, 
and chose for himself as king of the South and North 
the name Ea-settu, and placed his name Darius, tran* 
scribed into hieroglyphic characters, within a cartouche 
as son of the Sun.” In the great Eehistun Inscription, 
which was first deciphered and translated by the late 
Sir Henry Eawlinson, Darius calls ^ himself ^Hhe great 
“king, the king of kings, the king of Persia, the 
“king of the lands.” He was the son of Hystaspes 

^ ^TtT ^ the grandson 


i Col. 1, 1. 1 ff. 
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of Arsames, tlie great-grandson of Teispes^ and the 
great-great-grandson of Akhaemenes ^ 

Ha-hha-a-ma-n-i-sh) ; the family 
were called Akhaemenians after their ancestor Akhae- 
menes. Darius says that eight of his race were kings, 
that he was the ninth, and that his race had from 
olden time been a royal one. The Egyptian form of his 
narne^ Antheriiiasha,” coming through the G-reek from the 
Persian form D-a-r-ya-w-n-sh^ ^ ^ 

^*TT *U> is curious, but from the variants quoted in a 
note above it will be seen that other transliterations of 
the name into Egyptian were more correct. Shortly 
before the arrival of Darius in Egypt an Apis Bull, 
which had been consecrated in the reign of Cambyses, 
was laid in the Serapeum, and the ceremonies appear 
to have been conducted by a general called Aah-mes, 
(Amasis),"* who may well have been employed in the 
expedition sent to Barce by Aryandes. Among those 
who would welcome Darius would be the old noble 
Utcha-Her-resenet who had induced Cambyses to do so 
much .for the temple of Neith at Sai's, and we know 
from the inscription on the” priest^s statue in the 
Vatican already referred to that Darius instructed him 
to found a college for the education of the priests. Erom 
the fact that Darius promised to contribute a sum of 
money towards the expenses which would be incurred 
in discovering the new Apis Bull we may assume that 

^ See Pierret, Recueily p, 67 } Records of the Pasty toI. iv. p. 61 
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lie was tolerant in religious matters, and that he wished 
to eradicate the bad impression which the Egyptians 
had obtained of the Persians through the sacrilegious 
behaviour of Cambyses. 

His greatest work of practical utility in the country 
was the completion of the digging of the canal to 
join the Nile and the Eed Sea, which had been 
begun by Necho II. According to Herodotus (ii. 158), 
it took four days to malce the passage along this 
canal, and it was sufficiently wide for two triremes 
to be rowed abreast. The water entered it from the 
Nile near Bubastis, and the canal ran through the 
modern Wadi Tumilat, and passing Pa-Tem, i.e., the 
city Pitbom, reached the Eed Sea. Erom the mouth 
of the Wadi Tumilat the course of the canal of Darius 
may still be traced by the remains of the large stelae 
which he set up at various places to commemorate the 
completion of his work; Hiese stelae were inscribed 
in hieroglyphics on one side, and in three, kinds of 
cuneiform writing on the other, the languages repre- 
sented by these last being Persian, Elamitic (or, Susian), 
and Babylonian . 1 Eemains of some of these stelae 
have been found near Tell al-Maskhuta, near the 
Serapeum, near Shaluf, and a little to the north of 
Suez. On each stele was a figure of Darius with the 
titles “great king, king of kings, king of the lands 
of all peoples, king of this great earth, the son of 
Hystaspes the Akhaemenian.” Below this, as we learn 

1 For tho literature see VSTiedemann, Aeg. GescJiicMe^ p. 680, 
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from tlie stele near Suez^ was tlie inscription, A great 

god is Anramazda wIlo hath created this earth, who 
“hath created yonder heayen, who hath created man, 
“ who hath given unto man the blessing of happiness, 
“ who hath made Darius king, and who hath confided 
“ unto king Darius sovereignty, the great man, who is 
“rich both in horses and in men ” After a repetition 
of his titles the text continued, “Thus spake king 
“Darius, I am a Persian, and by the help of the 
“ Persians I captured Egypt. I ordered this canal to 
“be dug from the river Nile (Pirava) which floweth in 
“Egypt to the sea which goeth forth from Persia. 
“ This canal was dug even as I ordered it.” 

The rest of the inscription is mutilated, but according 
to Dr, Oppert, who restored it by the help of the. Egyp- 
tian version, it contained a statement to the effect that 
Darius ordered one half of the canal, i.e., from Bira to 
the sea, to be destroyed, and Dr. Oppert thinks that he 
gave this order because the Persian engineers told him 
that on account of the difference between the level of the 
Mediterranean and of the Eed Sea, Egypt would be 
flooded^ if the canal were completed. It will he 
remembered that exactly the same argument was used 
when the present Suez Canal was contem];)lated. But 
whether the canal was ever opened or not, the working 

1 Seo Records of the Past, vol. ix. pp. 80, 81 ; Weissbach and 
Bang, op, cit., p. 39 ; Maspero in Recueil, tom. vxi. pp. 1-8 ; Menant 
in Reeueil, tom. ix. p. 331 f . j Daresay in Reeueil^ tom. xiii. p. 160 f . j 
and GroleiiiscliefE in Reoueil, tom. xiii. p, 99 f. 
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on it would show tlie Egyptians that Darius was 
anxious for the welfare of the conntryj and we know 
from Diodorus (i. 95) that he was regarded as the sixth 
of the law-givers of Egypt. According to this writer, 
he hated and abhorred the impiety of Camhyses and 
the profanation of the temples of Egypt, and made it 
his business to honour the gods reverently and to be 
kind to men. He held converse often with the priests 
of Egypt, and learned their theology, and made himself 
acquainted with the things which were written in their 
books, and he emulated the ancient kings of Egypt in 
showing kindness to the people. At length he was so 
highly honoured among them that whilst he was alive 
he gained the title of god, which none of the other 
Persian kings ever did, and when he was dead the 
people paid him the honours which were wont to be 
paid to the ancient kings of Egypt. Egypt, with 
Libya and Gyrene and Barce, formed the sixth of the 
twenty divisions into which Darius divided his kingdom, 
and he received from it 700 talents; and the revenue 
arising from the sale of the fish in Lake Moeris, i.e., a 
talent per day when the water was flowing out, and 
20 minae when it was flowing in (Herodotus ii. 149) ; 
and 120,000 measures of corn for the Persians who 

occupied the garrison at White Eort, i.e., 0 ! or 

Memphis (Herodotus hi. 91) ; and there were other 
privileges enjoyed by the royal family of Persia in 
Egypt, for the city of Anthylla was expected to 
VOL. VII. F 
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provide shoes, or some other article of wearing apparel, 
for the wife of the reigning king of Egypt (Herodotus 
ii. 98). 

Darins showed his reverence for the gods by making 
offerings in their temples, and by giving gifts to 
the priests. He carried out some repairs connected 
with the temple of Ptah at Memphis, but his greatest 
architectural work was the building of the temple in 
the Oasis at Kh^rga in honour of the god Amen. The 

Oasis Al--Kharga(tlie Kenemet, of the ancient 

Egyptians, or Oasis of the South,” ^ ^ ^ 

commonly known as the ^^G-reat Oasis,” lies at a 
distance of about five days’ journey’^ from the Nile to 
the west of the modern town of Esneh ; the latitude of 
the village of Kharga is 25° 26' 26", and the longitude 
east of Greenwich 30° 40^ 15^'. The temple built by 
Darius in this Oasis is known to-day as the Temple of 

Hibis, this name being derived from Hebt, [X] 

the old Egyptian name of the city ; it lies about three 
miles to the north of Kharga village, and is a most 
striking object in the desert, both as regards its 
preservation and position. According to the recent 
measurements of Mr. J. Ball, the main building is 
about 44 metres long and 18 metres broad, and it is 



1 Kr. J. Ball estimates the distance of tUe Oasis from ISsneli at 
229 kilometres, wkicli his survey party took 69 hours to travel 
over. 
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oriented almost exactly due east ; in front of it are a 
court about 9 metres wide and of uncertain length, and 
three pylons, which are situated at distances of 
34 metres, 96 metres, and 117 metres respectively 
from the front of the main block. The whole building 
is of sandstone. The third pylon is intact, and is 
covered with hieroglyphic decorations; the other two 
are in a state of ruin. The walls of the sanctuary and 
the two rooms to the east are covered with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, and it may be noted that the finest reliefs 
are found in the sanctuary, and that the quality of the 
workmanship is inferior in the figures of the reliefs and 
in the hieroglyphics of other parts of the building.^ 

On the south-^Yest wall of the second chamber in the 
temple is a most remarkable hymn of fifty lines ; it is 
addressed to the god Amen-Ea, who is regarded as the 
'One God, of whom all the other gods are considered to 
be forms or phases. It follows the figures of eight 
frog-headed gods, who are called Nu, Nut, Ilehu, 
Hehut, Kekiu, Kekiut, Kerb, Kerhet.^ The god is 

said to be self-produced, ^ , bis bones are of 

^ See Ball, Kharga Oasis : its To])ogmi^liy and Geology ^ Cairo, 
1900. 
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silver, liis sldu is of gold, his forehead is of lapis-lazuli, 
and his limbs are of emerald. The earth was fashioned 
at the beginning according to his plans. He becometh 
old, but he reneweth himself, and becometh young 
again; heaven resteth upon his head. When he 
enteretli the Tuat (i.e., underworld) the eight primeval 
gods sing praises to him. He dwelleth in the Sun’s 
disk, and he hidetli in the pupil of his eye, he shineth 

through his Utchats, I (i.e., the Sun and 

Moon). His being is hidden and mysterious, and 
cannot be comprehended. He giveth life both to the 
living and the dead. He was not produced in a womb, 
but he sprang from primeval matter. His form is 
hidden, no god begot him, what god is like unto him ? 
He is the chief of the gods, etc. 

The hymn is placed in the mouths of the eight great 
primeval gods who formed the company of Khemennu, 

II lljl Herinopolis, the city of the god 

Thoth, and who were regarded as the principal forms 
of the Sun-god, Amen-Ka. Many of the attributes 
ascribed to the god, as well as many of the ideas 
expressed, are found in hymns preserved in manu- 
scripts of the Booh of the Dead which date from 
the XYIIIth Dynasty, but it is a very remarkable 
thing to find such a hymn inscribed on the wall of 
a chamber in the temple built by Darius in honour 
of the Egyptian Sun-god, Amen-Ra. The explanation 
of the fact is, probably, that Darius found that so 
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many of tlie attributes of Amen-Ba were identical with, 
those which he associated with the god Anramazda that 
he felt when he caused the hymn to be inscribed that 
he was honouring both gods at the same time. If this 
Tiew be incorrect the existence of such a hymn in a 
temple built at his expense is an interesting proof of 
the extent to which he carried liis toleration of the 
gods and of the religious views of the Egyptians.^ 
The monuments of the reign of Darius are very 
few, and there is no evidence that he carried out 
building operations in any of the old sanctuaries of 
Egypt, except in Memphis, and perhaps in Edfu. 
Darius appears to have made no attempt to visit 
Nubia or the southern provinces of Egypt, although 
according to Herodotus (iv. 44) he was interested in 
the exploration of countries. Wishing to know into 


^ The liieroglyj)hio text of the hymn was first r)^hlislied in 1876 
by Dr. Birch (Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arcli.^ vol. v. p. 293 (2 plates)-302) 
from a copy made by Mr. R. Hay of Linplum between the years 
1828 and 1832, and ho gave an English rendering of it ; it was 
again published, but far more correctly, by Dr. H. Brugscli, in his 
Iteise nach der Grossen Case el Kliargeli^ Leipzig, 1878, plates xxv.- 
xxvii., who added an excellent Grerman translation of it on p. 27 ff. 
The principal worts to be consulted for information on the Oasis 
of Al-Kharga are; — Cailliaud, Voyage a V Oasis de Thebes^ 1821,* 
Edmonstone, A Journey to tioo of the Oases of Upper Bgypt^ 1822 j 
Hoskins, Visit to the Great Oasis, 1837 ; Scliweinfurbh, NoUzen zur 
Kenntniss der Oase JSl Khargeh (Petermann’s Ilittheihmgen, 187o, 
Heft X.) ; Rohlfs, Drei Monate in der libyschen Wiiste, 1875 ; 
Brugsch, Reise, 1878 ; Zittel, Qeologie der libysclien Wiifite, 1883 ; 
Major Lyons, R.E., On the Btratigraphy of the Libyan Desert (Jnl. 
Geol. Boc., Nov. 1894) ; and Ball, Kharga Oasis, 1900. 
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what ocean the Indus discharged itself he sent Scylax 
of Caryanda and others to try and find out. They 
set out from Caspatyrus, in the country of Pactyice, 
and having sailed down the river towards the east to 
the sea^ they sailed westward on the sea until they 
arrived in the thirtieth month at the place whence 
Necho II. despatched the Phoenicians to sail round 
Libya. 

In the Behistun Inscription i Darius calls himself 
master of twenty-three countries,' i.e.^ Persia, Uvaja, 
Babel, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, the Isles of the Sea, 
Lydia, Ionia, Media, Armenia, Cappadocia, Parthia, 
Drangiana, Aria, Khorasmia, Bactria, Sogdiana, Gan- 
dara, Scythia, Sattagydia, Arachosia, and Mekran. 
He says that he fought nineteen battles against the 
kings who revolted against him, and that he took 
nine kings captive, i.e., Gaumata (Gomates), Atrina 
(Atrines), Nidintu-Bel, Martiya (Martes), Fravartish 
(Phraontes), Citratakhama (Sitratachmes), Frada 
(Phraates), Vahyazdata (Veisdates), and Arakha 
(Aracus). Gaumata claimed to be Bardiya, son of 
Cyrus; Atrina claimed to be king of Susa; Nidintu- 
Bel claimed to be Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabo- 
nidus; Martiya claimed to be Ummannish (Imaiies), 
king of Susa; Fravartish claimed to be Khshathrita 
(Xathrites) of the family of Uvakhslitra (Oyaxares); 
Citratakhama said he belonged to the same family, 

^ Rawlinson, col. 1, line 14 fE. (Jnl. Eoyal Asiatic Soe., vol. x. 
1847). 
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and claimed to be king of Sagartia ; Frada claimed to 
be king of Margiana; Vabyazd^ta clamed to be 
Bardiya^ son of Cyrus; and Arakba claimed to be 
Nebucbadnezzar, son of Nabonidns.^ Darius married 
a daughter of Gobryas, and had by her Artabazanes 
and two others ; and Atossa, by whom he had Xerxes, 
Hystaspes, Akhaemenes, and Masistes ; and Artystone, 
by whom he had Arsames and Gobryas ; and Parmys^ 
by whom he had Ariomardas; and Phrataguna, by 
whom he had Abrocome and Hyperanthe. Four years 
after the battle of Marathon the Egyptians under the 
leadership of Khabbesha revolted against the Persians ; 
as soon as Darius heard of the rebellion he made 
preparations to return to Egypt to suppress it, but 
died before they were completed, in the thirty-sixth 
year of his reign, ^ and was succeeded by Xerxes, his 
son by Atossa, about B.C. 485. Under the strong rule 
of Darius Egypt enjoyed both peace and prosperity, 
but it is quite clear that there were not wanting 
descendants of the old royal houses of Bubastis and 
Sais, who were only waiting for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to claim the throne. As soon as the Egyptians 
found that Persia was in difficulties with the Greeks 
they at once began to stir and to make preparations 
to regain their independence. The Thebaid was quite 
content to be ruled by a foreigner, but the restless and 

^ For tlie text see col. iy., 1. 4 E. 

- Au inscription in the Wadi Ilaminamat is dated in the 36th 
year of his i*eign ; see Lepsins, Den/cwaZer, iii. pi. 283 in. 
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turbulent people of the Delta were not so satisfied as 
the dwellers in the south, and they gave effect to their 
discontent as soon as possible. 


3. C© ^ Khshai- 

ARSHA PA AA, Uep ^ rj <; 6 [ Meyas , 


Xerxes the Grreat succeeded his father Darius I. about 
B.o. 486 or 485, and his first work of importance was 
the suppression of the revolt of the Egyptians, which 
had broken out under the leadership of Khabbesha, 
who appears to have maintained his precarious 
authority for a little more or a little less than a year. 
Of this man nothing whatsoever is known, but he 
appears to have taken advantage of the war which had 
broken out between the Persians and Greeks, and 
which probably necessitated the temporary withdrawal 
of nearly all the Persian soldiers in Egypt, and to 
have proclaimed himself king. It is probable that be 
was the descendant of some Saite or Bubastite prince, 
and he may have held some official post as governor or 
administrator under Darius ; on the other hand, he has 
been declared by various scholars to have been a 
foreigner, but no two seem to agree about his supposed 
nationality. His prenomen or throne name reads 


Senen-Ptaij-setep-Tanen ^ ^ ° ^ ^ > 

and his name as son of the Sun ” is thus given : — 
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Khaebesha, or Kha- 


BASHA, of* i=t Khauahha, beloved of 

Ilfi. In tlie third mouth of the season Shat of Ids 
second year, ho prepared ^ u sarcophagus fur the Apis 
Bull whitdi had been consecrated in the Mist year of 
the reign of Darius, and the sareopliagus, with the 
inscription giving the date upon it, is now in the 
Serapenin. The chief public wc^rk which Khabbesha 
carried out during his short reign was a Biirvey of the 
Eastern Delta, wdtli a view of constructing in the 
swamps unbi marshes at the nnmths of the Nile harriers 
wld(di wonhl serve to block the passage of the ships of 
an invading foe. There is no doubt that he was 
regarded as a genuine king in the time of Alexainder, 
the son of Alexander the (treat, because on the stele- 
of this king (lines 7 and 14) he is called King of the 
Houth and North, Lord of the tw^j lands,” and he has a 
throne name and a iiante as “ suu of the Hun,” like any 
of the gre‘at kings of Egypt. Moreover, he is mentioned 
as a benefactor of tlie shrine and city of tlie goddess 

Uatcdjet, i.e., *7 , Pe and , T'ep, and lie must, 

© n © 

therefore, have been possi^ssed of a certain amount 
of wealtli. His crmdiiet is cuntrasted with tliat of king 


* Sec -U',/. 1s71. ]*, in. 

2 pjir it'xt. Mare tie, 'Mvo pi, 14; Brue'Htai, 
1 h7I, c* 3 IT. ; aiul Jiirvli, 7 i>’\ i*e 7 Au'l>.^ tmI. i. 

i>. 24. 
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Xerxes Klislierisha), who is 

said to have behaved in a shameful manneo: towards 
the city and to have plundered its possessions, 

^ . Of the fate of Khabbesha we 

are ignorant, but it is probable that he was caught by 
the Persians, and put to death after a short reign. 

During the first year of his reign Xerxes took no 
steps to put down the revolt of the Egyptians, and it 
was not until the second year after the death of Darius 
that he moved against them ; he appears to have met 
with but small resistance, and Herodotus t^lls us that 
(vii. 7) he subdued and reduced all Egypt to a worse 
state of servitude than it was in under Darius. Xerxes 
appointed his brother Akhaemenes over the country, 
and he appears to have revived, but in a much more 
severe form, the strict rule of his father Darius; 
Akhaemenes was subsequently slain by Inaros, the son 
of Psammetichus, a Libyan (Herodotus iii. 12 ; vii. 7). 
Xerxes did nothing for the temples of Egypt, and if we 
may judge by the statement on the Stele of Alexander 
II. concerning the sanctuary of Hatchet, he robbed 
them of their possessions ; of the manner in which the 
country was administered we know nothing, but it is 
probable that native Egyptian nobles were appointed 
as governors under the strict supervision of the brother 
of Xerxes, the satrap of the country. Prom Herodotus 
(vii. 89) Ave learn that the Egyptians contributed 200 
ships to the navy of Xerxes, and that the men who 
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manned them wore plaited helmetn, and carried hollow 
shields, with large rims, and pikes fit for a sea-fight, 
and large hatchets. The greater part of tliem had 
breastplates, and carried large swords. Among the 
forces of Xerxes the Egyjdians signalized themselves, 
for among other great deeds they cap! unal five (Jreek 
ships with their crews (Herodotus viii. 17). 

Momiiaents, or cn’en Binall objects, inserihed with the 
name of Xerxes are nin ly found in Egypt, and the latest 
year of liis reign mentioned in the inscriptions is the 
13th ; this occurs in a text ^ cut on a rcwh hy a Persian 



in the Wadi l.lammamat, but it dtK‘B not iiidieute that 
Xerxes carried on works in the rpiarries (T timt famouB 
valley, it mertdy shows that the road through it from 
the Nile to the Red Hea, and r/rc was gn^atly 

used by merchants and others during the Persian 
tKJcnpation of Egypt. Of tlie. small moniinumts of the 
reign of Xerxes may be mentioned : the stele ' dated in 

^ iSee J.h lii. [>]. when* a lauiilH'-r of 

short toATr. d;itfol in tlio yofirn of Persian klrty’.H -w ill |jef'turnl; and 
WioiieiiiUTiin, • p, CtSO. 

- Tii!,'*! stflo pr^-'orvsMl in t’n** Ifoiiin iXo, 77o7 n < Oi 

tijo lipjifr icirt j'. a n** hi wiTo'd the f'i!!tn\r] Cy iiirf 

son, is .-f.iinitiiij' v^h?! liands rui^o-l in adorulion the 

god 'v\iin seated «in a tf.roiiO aif’l an'janMl in the usual 

rnaTiTier. Behind t’ne ^n>d stuiid LiW and Nep}j};y.s. Beinuitii are 
Bceueis in whieli ari' sreeu the e'ud Aiiidds se'taiidlne' hy the side of 
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his fourth, year, with a bilingual inscription in Egyptian 
and Aramaean, and the alabaster vases inscribed 
with his name and titles in the Egyptian, Persian, 
Median, and Babylonian languages.^ The hiero- 
glyphic form of the name Xerxes Khshaiarsha, 


the bier of a god, and the bier of a man, and a man lamenting. 
The onlj name given in liieroglypMcs is that of Iler, which 

in the fonr lines of Aramaean text at the bottom of the stele 
becomes See Lepsius, AegypUscliG Zeitschrift, vol. xv. 1877, 

p. 127 E. j a cast of the stele is exhibited in the British Museum. 

^ The vase which was found by the late Sir C. T. Newton 
{Halicarnasstis, vol. ii. p. 667) at the foot of the western staircase 
in the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus is now exhibited in the Gem 
Room in the British Museum. The cuneiform inscriptions 
read : — 

PEBsiAN. 77 y<^ V H << m \ K \ 

Kh - sha - ya - a - r - sha - a khsh 

-y:E M H 

va - za - ra - Ica 

mkbian. y ^yy;^ ^ y y yyjf- 

(Prefix) Ik - sM ir - slia (Prefix) zunkuk ir 

V ^TTT 

sha - ir 

Babylonian. T A <1- <MI<r V A- 

Khi - shi - ' - ar - sha - ’ 

*-!!! 

sharru rah - n 

All three inscriptions mean “ Xerxes, the great king.’’ 
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® T^T^T (|(j T»T^T , is a transcription of the 

Persian Khshyarsha, <^<^yy ^ y<>-~ ^y ^ 
According to Herodotus (ix. 108) Xerxes was a tall, 
handsome man, but he was both tyrannical and cruel. 
Of his private life but little good is said. He fell in 
love with the wife of his brother Masistes, and in order 
to gain her affections he caused her daughter Artaynte 
to marry his son Darius, and then, his love for her 
mother having grown cold, sought to seduce her 
and succeeded. On one occasion he gave Artaynte a 
beautiful mantle which his wife Amestris had woven for 
him with her own hands. When Amestris heard of 


The Egyptian form of the name is given in a 
cartouche enclosed within a rectangle thus ; — 


It will he noticed that the Egyptian inscription 
comes last in order, and that the cartouche is not 
preceded by the usual symbols of royalty, and 

^ 4c::k £:x 

, X duplicate of this vase is preserved in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, and fragments of 
five others were found by Mr. W. K, Loftus (Glicddca 
and Susianay London, 1857, p. 411 fi.) in the course 
of his excavations at Susa. They are now exhibited 
in the Babylonian Boom in the British Musenm, 
Nos. 91,453-91,456, and 91,459. 


1 The Babylonian form is T A <T- A- <MM 
y Khi'Shi-’-ar-sha-\ 
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this she planned the death, not of Artaynle, hut of her 
mother, the wife of Masistes. On the king’s birthday 
she begged that the woman might be given to her, and 
whilst Xerxes and her brother were discussing the 
putting away of the wife of Masistes, Amestris sent 
men who cut oif her nose, ears, lips, breasts, and 
tongue. Xerxes was murdered by Artabanus and the 
eunuch Spamitres, or Mithridates, about B.C. 465, after 
a reign of twenty years. He left three sons, Darius, 
Artaxerxes, and Hystaspes. Artabanus told Artaxerxes 
that his bx'other Darius had murdei'ed his father, and 
persuaded him to kill Darius. This Artaxerxes did, 
and with the help of Artabanus ascended the throne. 
A short time afterwards Artabanus tried to kill him, 
but he was overpowered and slain, and Artaxerxes 
finally established himself as king of all Persia.^ 



Artakhashassha Per-aa pa aa. 


Artaxerxes succeeded his father Xerxes about b.o. 
465; he seems only to have obtained the throne of 
Persia after much strife and many struggles with 
Artabanus, whose chief aim was to make one of his 
sons king of Persia. The Egyptian inscriptions tell us 
nothing about the events of the reign of Artaxerxes 


^ Diodorus, xi. 69. 
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and his rule of Egypt, for, except in the few rock 
inscriptions 1 in the Wadi Hamm^mat and on the 
alabaster vase^ inscribed in the Egyptian, Persian, 
Median, and Babylonian languages, his name is found 
nowhere in Egypt. From the brief inscriptions in the 
WPidi Hammainat we learn that he adopted the old 
Egyptian titles of ‘^King of the South and North,” 
and “ lord of the two lands,” and curiously enough, he 
styles himself ‘^Pharaoh the Great,” but he adopted 
no prenomen or throne name after the manner of the 
kings of old in Egypt, for he had only one cartouche, 
which contained nothing but a bald transcript of his 
Persian name: — 

Peesian. TTT ^ 

A - r - ta - kha - sh - tr - a 


Egyptian. 



A - r - ta-kha-sha - s - sha 


Like his father Xerxes he built nothing whatsoever 
in Egypt, and he neither repaired nor added to any 
temple or sanctuary throughout the country, and there 
is no evidence that he made any offerings to the temple 
of Ptah at Memphis, or even that he in any way assisted 
in the maintenance of the temple in the Oasis of 


1 See Lepsiiis, DenhmdleTi 2S8. 

2 This vase is preserved in the Treasury of Saint Mark, Yenice. 

3 The Babylonian form is J Ar-tak- 

shat-su. 
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REIGN OF ARTAXER^ES 

Al-Kharga, wMcli Darius I. had built in honour of the 
god Amen-Efu Of his long reign of forty years hardly 
any trace is left in Egypt, and with the exception of a 
few words in the Stele of Alexander II., which have 
been thought to refer to the murder of his father 
Xerxes and of his brother Darius, there is no allusion 
to his family in any Egyptian monument now known. 
The words referred to occur in line 11 and mention the 

ejection of the accursed Xerxes from his palace with 
bis eldest son,” ^ and it will be noticed that the king’s 
name is not enclosed within a cartouche, and that it is 
followed by a figure of a decapitated prisoner as a 
determinative. The following brief summary of the 
principal events in the reign of Artaxerxes is derived 
from Diodorus (xi. 69; xii. 64 if.); Thucydides (i. 104- 
112); Otesias (32-35), and others. As soon as Arta- 
xerxes came to the throne he put to death all those 
who had been concerned in the murder of his father, 
and removed from their places all governors whom 
he suspected, and appointed trustworthy men to succeed 
them. He ruled with justice and equity, and kept his 
army w^ell provided with necessaries, and maintained 
it on a war footing. 

As soon as the Egyptians heard of the death of 
Xerxes they at once began to plot against the 


A^AAA^ 

w 




n 



see Marietta, Monuments^ plate 14. 
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Persian rulers, and wlien they knew that a revolt 
against them had broken out in Bactria they seized 
the opportunity to drive the Persian officials out 
of Egypt. They then set up as king a man called 
Inaros, the son of Psammetichus, who was a Libyan 
and probably a descendant of some member of the 
royal house of Sais of the XXVIth Dynasty. BTe first 
expelled the Persian revenue receivei’s, and then formed 
an army to enable him to fight against the Persians 
the battle which he knew must come. He sent to 
Athens and made a league with the Athenians, and 
they, seeing what an important thing it would be for 
them to have Egypt on their side, agreed to send some 
300 ships to help Inards; these ships subsequently 
sailed to Egypt and went up the Nile, and besieged 
the Persians and their supporters Avho had taken 
refuge near Memphis. When the news of the revolt 
of the Egyptians reached Artaxerxes he ordered 
Akhaemenes, the brother of Xerxes, and the governor 
of Egypt, to march against the rebels, and he did so 
with, it is said, considerably more than a quarter of a 
million of men. A battle took place at Papremis, in 
which the Persians, who were attacked by both 
Egyptians and Athenians, lost heavily, Akhaemenes 
was slain, and the remnant of the Persian army fled 
to Memphis, where they were followed by the Athenians. 
The body of Akhaemenes was sent to Artaxerxes with 
the news of the Persian defeat, and he at once formed 
for the conquest of Egypt a second army, which 
VOL. vn. a 
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consisted of 300,000 cavalry and infantry, and wliicli 
was placed under the command of Artahazns and 
Megabyzns. "When they entered Cilicia and Phoenicia 
they made the Cyprians, Phoenicians, and Cilicians 
supply 300 triremes properly equipped and manned, 
and a year was spent in putting the Persians through 
naval tactics and military exercises. 

About B.o. 460 the Persians advanced to Egypt, 
which they attacked by land and sea at the same 
time; the Egyptians were vanquished in the first 
battle, and the Athenians who were besieging Mem- 
phis had to withdraw in their ships to the island 
in the Nile called Prosopitis, and the siege was 
raised. The Persians by turning aside an arm of 
the river caused the waterways of the island to 
become dry, and the Athenians, finding that they 
could not use their ships, burnt them; the Persians 
then tried various means for destroying their enemies, 
but at length they were obliged to allow them to 
escape, and those soldiers- among them who were 
Libyans made their way back to their own country. 
The leader of the revolt, Inaros, seeing that the 
Persians were masters of Egypt, withdrew to Byblos, 
by which we are probably to understand a part of the 
Delta, but he gave himself up on the understanding 
that his life should be spared. Megabyzns took him to 
Persia, where he lived for five years, but at the end of 
that time Amestris, the mother of Akhaemenes, urged 
Artaxerxes to avenge her son, and Inaros was impaled 
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alive, and having been attached to three crosses by 
some diabolical cunning was then flayed ; the general 
Megabyzus, seeing that his master had failed to observe 
the pledge which had been given to Inaros, at once 
revolted. According to Herodotus (iii. 15), Thannyras, 
the son of Inaros, was permitted by the Persians to 
succeed to the government of that portion of Libya 
which liis father had ruled before he rebelled. 
Artaxerxes died about b.c. 424, and was succeeded by 
his son Xerxes II., who, having reigned for a period of 
from two to twelve months, was murdered by his half- 
brother Sogdiaiius, who then became king. Sogdianus, 
or Secundianus as he is called by Ctesias, reigned 
seven months, and was murdered by his bi'other Ocbus, 
who succeeded to the throne of Persia under the name 
of Darius II. Of Xerxes II. and Sogdianus there are 
no remains in Egypt, and as their reigns taken together 
did not probably exceed one year, they could have had 
no influence on her destinies. We therefore pass on 
to mention Darins II. 


5. M 




1*^ 0 




o 
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Amen-Ra-meki, son of tlie Sun, Antheeiuasha Amen- 
Ra-neb-Hebt-neter-Ia-useu-khepesh-meei. 

Daeius II. WHS before liis accession called Oclius, 
but was afterwards surnained “Notbus,” because lie was 
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one of tlie seventeen illegitimate sons of Artaxerxes I. ; 
te married Parysatis, the daughter of Xerxes I., and 
was the satrap of Hyrcania. After Sogdiamis had 
murdered his brother he sent for Ochns, who although 
he promised to go to him did not, bnt raised an 
army with which he intended to fight his brother; at 
length Oclins declared war, but three of the great 
generals of Sogdianus, i.e., Artoxares, Arxames, and 
Arbarius, deserted their master, and having come 
over to Ochiis, they crowned him king, b.c, 423^ and 
he soon after put Sogdianus to death. In the early 
part of his reign his brother Arsites revolted against 
him, and was joined in his rebellion by Artyphius, the 
son of Megabyzus, the old general who had served 
Artaxerxes so well ; they were, however, captured and 
burnt to death, and their troops were won over to the 
side of Darius II. by means of gifts of money. It was 
more by luck than by skill that he succeeded in crushing 
the other revolts which took place in the first eight or 
nine years, of his reign, and it was not until the revolt 
of ^le Egyptians under Amyrtaeus that his incapacity 
was generally recognized; of this revolt mention will 
be made later. Darius II. reigned nineteen years, and 
was succeeded by Artaxerxes II. The principal building 
or monument in Egypt on which the name of Darius II. 
is mentioned is the temple built by Darius I., in the 
town of Hebt,"^ in the Oasis of Al-Kharga. Here in 

^ On liis work at Edfu see Diimichen in Meyer’s QescMcUte cles 
alten Aegypiens^ Berlin, 1887, p. 4*5. 
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several places on the walls will be found the two 
cartouches which stand at the head of this paragraph, 
and from these we learn that he styled himself Be- 
loved of Amen-Ea,” and Beloved of Amen-Ea, lord of 
Hebt, mighty one of strength ; ” he also adopted the 
titles of Beautiful god, lord of the two lands.” This 
is the last of the Persian kings of Egypt who has left 
any memorial of himself in the country. 

The greatest of the Persians who reigned over 
Egypt was undoubtedly Darius I., who appears to 
have tried earnestly to make his rule acceptable 
both to the priesthood and the people. His ad- 
ministrative ability was of a high order, and he never 
allowed his love of conquest to let him foi’get that 
when he had conquered a country his next duty 
was to pacify the people in it, and to show them 
that he was interested in the development of their 
trading interests, and in the prosperity of themselves 
and their institutions. Above all, he made friends 
among the priesthood, and tried to understand their 
religious views and beliefs, and discuss with sympathy 
and toleration their opinions on all matters. It says 
much for the sound judgment, and good sense, and 
tact of Darius that he, a warrior from his youth up, 
and a man of different race and religion, should 
conquer Egypt, and then endear himself so much to 
the people that they regarded him as great, and good, 
and as one of their six lawgivers. He had, moreover, 
to counteract the evil impression which the acts of his 
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predecessor, Cambyses, bad made upon tbe nation, and 
this was no slight one. But Darius I. was naturally 
a maker of empire,” whilst his successors were only 
the inheritors, and, it may be added, the losers, of the 
empire which he had made, and he realized in a way 
which his successors never did the enormous wealth 
and fertility of Egypt, and the inexhaustible powers of 
labour which those who tilled the land possessed. He 
was as tolerant of the gods of Egypt as was Cyrus, his 
great predecessor on the throne of Persia, of the gods of 
Babylon, and as a result both kings were regarded 
with devotion by the peoples they had conquered. 
The reason why Darius I. built the temple in the 
Oasis will probably never be known, but the hymn, 
part monotheistic and part pantheistic, which he 
caused to be inscribed upon its walls seems to suggest 
that it was not placed there merely as a hymn of praise, 
but as a proof that he wished the Egyptians to under- 
stand that the views which were expressed in it con- 
cerning their god imen-Ea were identical with those 
which he held about his own solar deity, Auramazda. 
Be this as it may, the temple is a lasting proof of the 
wisdom and judgment of one of the greatest kings of 
Egypt. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TWEHTY-EiaHTH DYNASTY. 

EROM SAIS. 

Accor.DiKG to tlie King List of Manetho the SXVIIIth 
Dynasty contained one king, who according to Julius 
Africanus and the Syncellus reigned six years ; his name 
is given as Amybtaexjs, 'Aixyp-raw, and he is said to 
have come from Sais. We have already seen that in 
the reign of Artaxerxes a great rebellion broke out 
against tlie Persians, which was led by Inaros, the son 
of Psammelichiis, from Sais, and we know from classical 
writers that he was greatly helped in his resistance 
to their authority, not only by the Greeks, but by 
his own friend, who was also a native of his own 
city, called Amyrtaeus. Inaros was a Libyan, but 
Amyrtaeus was probably an Egyptian, and he was no 
doubt descended from some member of the royal house 
of Sais ; as he is mentioned with Inaros as a leader of 
the revolt, we may assume that, like Inaros, he was 
the king or governor of some district or city in the 
Eastern Delta. When Inaros was defeated by the 
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Persians, his friend Amyrtaens fled to an island called 
Elbo, by wliicli we must understand some place among 
the papyrus swamps to the north of the Delta. 
According to Herodotus (ii. 140), the blind king 
Anysis retired to this island before the advance of 
Shabaka, king of Nubia, and he is said to have lived 
there for fifty years, during which time he made solid 
the island with ashes and earth. When any Egyptian 
came and brought him provisions, he asked them to 
bring him ashes also, and thus he formed a settlement- 
in the fens of Egypt, which measured “ ten stades in 
each direction.” The exact position of this island is 
unknown, but it is quite clear that a considerable 
amount of banking up of earth had to be done in order 
to render it habitable ; its position was also unknown 
to the Egyptians generally, for Herodotus says that 
^'no one before Amyrtaeus was able to discover this 
“ island ; but for more than seven hundred years, the 
“ kings who preceded Amyrtaeus were unable to find it 

out ” 

Amyrtaeus lived in the island of Elbo for some 
time, apparently unmolested by the Persians, who, 
however, as we learn from Herodotus (iii. 15), ap- 
pointed his son Pausiris to rule over his district or 
city in his stead. Erom his hiding-place in the 
marshes he watched the progress of events, and at 
length, when the Persians were occupied in crushing a 
rebellion in some neighbouring country, Amyrtaeus 
collected an army and, probably with the help of the 
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G-reeks, succeeded in driving out the revenue officers and 
other Persian officials from the country^ and in proclaim- 
ing himself king of Egypt. It is impossible to think 
that his rule extended over all Egypt, and his good 
fortune, as well as his soldiers, ninst have helped him 
to the throne, but the fact remains that his accession 
must have formed an event of considerable importance, 
or the Egyptian chronographers would not have 
distinguished him by making him the founder of a new 
dynasty. Of the events of his short reign of six 
years we know nothing, and it is difficult to find in 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions a king with whom he 
may be identified. The Egyptian name which has 
been generally regarded 1 as the original of Amyrtaeus 
is Amen-rut, and this is not improbable. On a 
portion of a wooden coffin preserved in Berlin we find 
mentioned a daughter of a king Ainen-rut called Ar- 

Bast-utchatmifii, ^ ^ ^ | , but the 

form of the name of this princess suggests that tlie 
coffin was made at a jaeriod earlier than the reign of 
the Amyrtaeus who was a fellow rebel with Inarus. 
According to Brugsch and Bouriant,- the forms of the 
king’s name giten on the coffin fragment are : — 


1 

I Q V I ^ I AMWAA AM^AA^ J\ 


~ — » V MMMA ^ 1 AamaAA h 


Neter nefer Ra-tjser-ma[a]t-setep-en-Amen, iieb tani, 
lord of the two lands, Amen-rut-Amen-meei. 


^ Wiedemann, Aeg. Oesclnchte, p. 094. ^ Livre des Rois, p. 114. 
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But here again the forms of the prenomen and 
nomen of this king appear to belong to a period 
considerably anterior to the end of the Persian rule 
in Egypt, and indicate that he who bore them was a 
devotee of Amen rather than of Neith of Sais and Ptah 
of Memphis, as we should expect a king of the late 
Persian period to he. A comparison of the prenomen 
of this king Amen-rnt with the prenomens of the kings 
of the XXITnd Dynasty will show that it certainly 
belongs to this class and to their period, Amyrtaens 
may very well he a form of the name Amen-rnt^ bnt if 
it he, the Amyrtaens who rebelled in the reign of 
Artaxerxes I., and Avho succeeded in making himself 
king of Egypt about the time of the reign of Darius IL, 
must he a monarch of whom we have no record in the 
hieroglyphic texts. The presence of the name of 
Amen in both cartouches would, we should expect, 
indicate that he who adopted them was a descendant 
of the royal house of Thebes. In any case many 
Egyptians must have borne the name of Amen-rnt.i 

^ Ameii*rut was formerly identified witR the Nubian king whom 
Ashur-bani-pal’s annalist called by a name which was once read 
Ur-da-wa-ni-e, bnt the correct reading of which is now known to 
be Tan-da-ma-ni'e 5 see above, vol. vi. p. 164 if. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

THE TWENTY-NINTH DYNASTY. 

EEOM MENDES. 

1 . M Cq - 111 \ n. 

sr Ea-ba-en-meei-neteru, son of the Sun, Naif-aaiu- 

RUT, 

Naif-aaie-rut, the N6<f>6pLr7}^ of Manetho, was the 
first king of the XXIXth Dynasty, and, according to 
all the versions of the King List of Manetho, reigned 

six years; he adopted the Horus name ‘‘User- 

and as the Horus of gold he styled himself “ -setep- 

neteru.” The circumstances under which Hepherites 
■ ascended the throne are unknown, and it is difficult to 

understand why Pausiris, the son of Amyrtaeus, who 
had done so much to make the Egyptians once more 
' independent, was not allowed to succeed his father as 

the second king of the dynasty which he had founded. 
The principal monuments which refer to Naif-aaiu-rut 
: have been summarized by Wiedemann,^ and consist of 


i A eg . Gescliichte , p. 695 f. 
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an Apis stele mentioning his second year, a mummy 
swathing of his fourth year, an ushahti figure, a man- 
headed sphinx from Memphis, and some stone blocks 
and a stele from Karnak inscribed with his name. 
From Diodorus (xiv. 79, §4) we learn that Naif-aaiu- 
rut, who is called Nephreus by this writer, was mixed 
up in the war between Agesilaus, king of Sparta, and 
the Persians. Agesilaus collected 6000 men and 
marched to Ephesus, where he raised 4000 more and 
400 horse soldiers ; at the head of these he marched 
through the plain of the Caystrians and laid waste the 
country as far as Cuma, and having spent a summer in 
ravaging Phrygia he returned laden with spoil to 
Ephesus. The Lacedaemonians sent for help to 
Nephreiis, who despatched 100 ships and 500,000 
bushels of wheat. These ships sailed for Rhodes, but 
before they arrived there the Rhodians revolted against 
the Lacedaemonians, and allowed the Persian admiral 
Oonon to bring his navy into their harbour. In due 
course the Egyptian ships sailed into Rhodes, their 
captains knowing nothing of what had happened, and 
they were straightway seized by Conon, who brought 
them into port and used the corn for victualling the 
city. Thus Nephreus, or Nepherites, unwittingly 
helped the Persians. He is said to have associated 
with himself in the rule of the kingdom his son 
Hekht-neb-f, who afterwards became the founder of the 
XXXth Dynasty. 
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KHNEM, son of the Snn, Haker, 

Naif-aaiu-rut, or Neplierites, was, according to the 
versions of the King List of Maiietho, succeeded by a 
king called Akhoris, who reigned tbirteen 

years. This king is clearly to be identified with the 
Haker^ of the Egyptian texts, who, as lord of the 
^ shrines of Nekhebet and Uatchet, styled 

himself ‘^Qen,” ^ Q , i.e., “Mighty 

one,” and as the Horns of gold, “ Setep 
netern,” p 


0 ^ 


Aa-ab-meki-taiti, 
the Horus name of 
Haker. 


j I j, i.e., “ Chosen of the 

gods,” and “ Sehetep neteru,” p 

i.e,, “ He who pacifieth the gods.” 

In February, 1884, M, Maspero discovered 
at Karnak the remains of a small temple 
built by Psammuthis, and in the mutilated inscription 
addressed to Amen-Ea which follows the cartouches 
of this king are found the remains of a cartouche, 

which can be that of no king except 
Haker.^ In a recent edition of his Ilibioire Amdenne^ 


1 Variants, S "^3!’ * 

Wiedennum makes Akhoris the fourth king of the dynasty, and 
places him after Muthes and Psammuthis. 

2 Recueil, tom. vi. p. 20. ^ Tom. iii. p. 755, note 3. 
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M. Maspero says that in the inscription Psammuthis 
speaks of Haker as his predecessor, and thus the order 
of these two kings is certain. Haker appears to have 
carried out repairs on many of the temples at Thebes, 
and his name is found at Karnak, and at Medinet 
Habu, and in the temple of Miit; an inscription at 
Medinet Habu mentions that ^^he restored the monu- 
ments of his father Amen,^’ and a relief at the same 
♦ place represents him in the act of making an offering 
to this god.i A stele described by M. Maspero ^ records 
the gift of a field, n— a to the goddess Nekhebet, 

the “lady of heaven and mistress of the two lands/’ 
and so proves that Haker specially honoured the 
goddess of Eileithyiapolis ; and he dedicated certain 
monuments to Seker and Tenen, or Tanen, gods of 
Memphis. In one variant of his prenomen he styles 
himself the “ chosen one ” of the latter god. His name 
is found several times in the quarries of Tura and 
Ma‘sara, which seems to show that his building 
operations were carried out on a tolerably extensive 
scale. We learn something of his foreign policy from 
Diodorus;'^ (xv. 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 29, 41, 42). During his 
reign Artaxerxes II., surnamed Mnemon, undertook a 
great expedition against Evagoras, king of Cyprus, and 
set out to attack him with an army of 300,000 horse 

1 See Lepsius, Benlcmaler, iii. pi. 284 li and i 5 and see Wiedemann, 
op. ciL, p. 697. 

2 Uecueil, torn. iv. p. 150. 

® Tlie events briefly r( 3 f erred to in tlie following lines happened 
probably in the reign of Nectanebus I. 
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and foot soldiers^ and some three hundred triremes. 
As soon as Bvagoras heard of this he entered into a 
league with Hakei% king of Egypt, who supplied him 
with corn by the shipload, and everything that was 
required for fitting out his triremes. When the war 
between Evagoras and the Persians was ended, the 
Persians determined to punish Haker for having 
rendered such important assistance to Evagoras, and 
they made ready a large army to invade Egypt. Haker 
.employed a number of Greek and other mercenaries, 
and placed the chief command of them in the hands of 
Chahrias, who succeeded Iphicrates in the command of 
the Athenian forces at Corinth. The Persian general 
Pharnabazus objected strongly to this appointment, 
and succeeded in making the Athenians withdraw him 
from Egypt. In due course the Persians once more 
marched into Egypt, but when they arrived they found 
that Haker was dead. 

Ptah-setep-en, son of the Sun, P-SxV-Mijt, 

Psa-Mut, or PsAMMUTHis, the WdfjL^ov6i<; of the 
King List of Maiietho, is said to have reigned one 
year; ^ monuments of this king, whether large or small, 

i IJ is Ilorus name is eivon as ^ ^ £) "£1 ^ Q ® i * 

The latter form means somethiiij^ like “ Mij^lity one of iwo-foUl 
strength and threefold graciousiiess.” 
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are very rare. On a slab at Berlin,^ wbicli came from 
Karnak, we see the king making an offering of a loaf 
of bread, to the gods Amen and Khensu-Nefer-hetep, 
a fact which indicates that he carried out some repairs 
at Karnak, probably on the little temple of Haker, 
to which reference has already been made. With 
Psammuthis must be identified the king of Egypt 
called Psammetichus by Diodorus (xiv. 19-35), who 
curiously enough states that he was descended from 
the ancient Psammetichus. During the great struggle 
between Artaxerxes II., Mnemon, and his brother Cyrus 
for the kingdom of Persia, some countries and states 
sided with the elder and some with the younger brother. 
After the defeat of Cyrus Artaxerxes sent Tissaphernes 
to take over all the governments on the sea-coast, 
whereupon all the kings and governors who had sided 
with Cyrus were terrified lest they should be punished 
for treason against the king. Everyone sought to 
curry favour with Tissaphernes except Tamos, who was 
one of the chief generals and allies of Gyrus, and 
governor of Ionia. Taking with him his money and his 
children lie embarked in a ship and fled to Egypt for 
protection, for he had performed several good offices for 
Psammuthis, and he expected to find safety and shelter 
with him. Psammuthis, however, forgot all his friend’s 
kindness to him, and coveting both his money and Iiis 
ships, he laid hands upon Tamos and his children, and 
cut tlie throats of them all. He seems to have wanted 

I See Lepsius, DenkmaleVy iii. pi. 249 a and h. 
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the money and the ships to help him to fight the 
Persians^ hut they profited him nothing, for he died 
shortly after. He was followed in rapid succession by 
Muthes, the Mqvdi^ of the version of Manetho’s King 
List by Eusebius, who reigned one year, and by 
Nepherites II., who reigned four months. No 
monuments of either of these kings are known. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE THIRTIETH DTHASTY. 
FROM SEBEHRTTUS. 


1. I 




Ra-senetohem-ab-setep-en-Amen, son of tlie Sun, 
Amen-mebi-nekht-Heeu-hebt. 


Nekht-Heeu-hebt, eommonly known 
as Nectanebus I., tke NeKrave^T)? of tlie 
King List of Manetlio, was tlie first king 
of the XXXth Dynasty, and reigned, ac- 
cording to the testimony both of Julius 
Africanus and the monuments, eighteen 
years. With the accession of Nectane- 
bus I. to the throne a brief period of 
independence once again returned to Egypt, and this 
Sebennytite king proved himself a capable soldier and 
administrator. He was probably either the son of 
a native prince of Sebennytus or a prince himself 
when he came to the throne, and he revived somewhat 


MeR-T-VUI, 
the Horus name of 
Nectanebus I, 


the pomp and ceremony which the old Pharaohs 
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had adopted. As lord of the cities of Nekhebet 
and Uatchet he styled himself “ Seher«ab-netern ” 


111’ making to be at rest the heart 
of the gods,” and as the Horns of gold he called 


himself Smeii 
lisher of laws.” 


hepn/’ 1 




’ Stab- 


From the monumental remains of Nectanebns I. 
it is clear* that he was on good terms with the 
priests, and that he was anxious to restore wherever 
possible the old sanctuaries of Egypt, and the 
worship of the principal gods to whom they were 
dedicated. The excavations of Messrs. Naville^ and 
Petrie" have shown that he carried on works at 
Bubastis and Tell al-Maskhuta in the Delta, and 
that he dedicated monuments to the gods in these 
places, and near the modern village of Behbit al- 
Hajara, a few miles from Mansura in the Delta, 
he built a temple in honour of Horns of Hebt, 


Qn ^ , whose name he incorporated in his own. At 

Abydos M. Mariette found the shrine which Nectane- 
bus dedicated in the small temple, and he also 
dedicated to Horns the fine granite shrine which 
stands to this day in the sanctuary of the temple of 
Edfu. At Karnak he carried out a number of repairs 
in the temple of Amen ; in the temple of Khensu he 
repaired a gateway and added a number of bas-reliefs 


^ BuhasHSf plate 44 e. 


^ Tams, pt. i. p. 28. 
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to the building ; he built a small chapel near the 
temple of Karnab, and repaired in several places a 
building near the temple of Mut. In the Oasis of 
KliLirga his cartouches appear a few times on the walls 
of the temple built in honour of Amen-Rii by Darius I., 
and he seems to have carried out repairs here on a 
large scale. At Memphis he built a small temple near 
the Serapeum, and from the fact that his name is 
found in the quarries of Tura on the eastern bank of 
the river we may assume that he rebuilt certain edifices 
which were connected with the temple of Ptah, 
Nectanebus I. also revived the custom of setting up 
obelisks. Two of these are preserved in the British 
Museum (Nos. 523, 524), but they are relatively 
small. According to Pliny (xxxvi. 14, 9) he had one 
made which was eighty cubits high, but it was never 
inscribed, and apparently was not taken out of the 
quarry until the reign of Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, 
who set it up at Alexandria. A canal was dug from 
the Nile to the quarry, and a raft was floated under 
the obelisk, and when the weight had been transferred 
to the raft, it was brought down the Nile under the 
direction of the architect Satyrus, or Phoenix, 

One of the most interesting monuments of the king 
is the massive stone sarcophagus which he caused to 
he made for himself. It is covered inside and out with 
scenes and texts from the ‘^Book of what is in the 
Underworld,” and, considering the period at which it 
was made, the workmanship is extremely good ; this 
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interesting object is in the British Museum (No. 10); 
The greater number of the contemporaneous monu- 
ments of Nectanebus 1. have been summarized by 
Wiedemann, 1 and among them must be specially 
mentioned the famous Oippus of Horns which is 
generally known by the name of the Metteriiich- 
stele.’’ It was found during the building of a fountain 
ill a Franciscan monastery in Alexandria, and was 
given to Prince Metternicli by Muhammad ‘Ali in 
1828. It is inscribed with a number of magical texts ^ 
and scenes, which were intended to keep away evil 
spirits and their baleful influences, and noxious reptiles, 
from the house or place in which it was set up. 

Prom the Egyptian inscriptions we learn nothing 
about the history of Egypt during the reign of 
Nectanebus I., and it is to classical authorities, 
especially Diodorus, to whom we must look for informa- 
tion concerning the progress of the war between the 
Greeks and Persians, and the part which Egypt played 
in it. The evidence of these shows that Nectanebus I. 
fought against the Persians, and defeated them, but he 
undertook no campaign outside of Egypt, and so the 
list of countries which he is supposed to have conquered 
must not he regarded as an authentic document.^ 
When the Persians had conquered Evagoras and his 

^ Op, cit., p. 706 f. 

^ Facsimiles o£ tliese, with translations and notes, will be found 
in Golenisclieff, Vie Mettcrnichstele, Leipzig, 1877. 

® Wiedemann, op. ciL, p. 701. 
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generals they marclied against Egypt, and when they 
arrived there they found that Haher (Acoris, or Aklioris) 
was dead, and that Nectanehus I., a king belonging to 
another dynasty, was on the tlirone. The Persiaaa 
forces consisted of 200,000 barbarians under Phania- 
bazns, and 20,000 Greeks under Ipliicrates ; their navy 
consisted of 300 triremes, 200 thirty-oar galleys, and 
a large number of transport sliijis. Nectanebus I- 
blocked the passages in all the seven mouths of tho 
Nile, and at each mouth he built forts on each side af 
the stream; he fortified l^eliisiimi very strongly, and. 
diig a trencli round the city, and he destroyed all tiro 
fords, and walled up any opening through wliicli ti ship 
might force a way. Pharnabaziis, thinking it hopelesB 
to take Pelusium when he saw the fortifications, put to 
sea again, and sailed for the Mendesian mouth (if tlio 
Nile, which he entered, and having landed 3000 meia 
attacked tlie fort; the Egyptians defended it witlx 
great bravery, and a fierce fight took place, but in tlio 
end the Persians captured it, and destroyed it, aixdL 
took many prisoners. Iphicrates then wished to mai'clx 
011 Memphis, but Pliarnabazus objected, and wliilst. 
tho generals were quarrelling the Egyptians fortiflecl 
Memphis strongly ; at the same time tlioy attacked tlxei 
Persians daily, and in each fight slew many of them ^ 
and at length, growing bolder witli tlieir successes, 
they managed to drive their enemies out of Egypt. 
The remainder of the Persian army withdrew to Asia-, 
and thus for the time the expedition against Egypt 
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failed. To this result the inundation of the Nile, 
which took place whilst the Persians were blockading 
Egypt, contributed largely, but it is more than probable 
that, if Pharnabazus and Iphiorates had not been so 
ealous of each other, and if each had allowed his 
troops to attack Egypt^ the dilSculties caused by the 
Nile flood would have been overcome. 


□ 




a 




Ea-ari-en-Maat, son of 


the Sim, lord of risings, Tche-hea-setep-en-An-her. 


Tohe-hra, the Tem ^ of the King List of Manetho, 
succeeded Nectanebus I. on the throne of Egypt, and 
reigned two years according to this authority. The 
only known inscription of this king consists of a single 
line of text which runs along the outer face of the east 
wall of the temple of Khensu at Karnak, and which was 
discovered by M. Bouriant, who published it in 1889.^ 
It records that Tche-hra, or Teos, built or restored the 
temple of Khensu Nefer-hetep in Thebes, and that he 


^ Tiio TaX(*>s Ox x-^iuuux 
2 rieciieil, tom. xi. p, 




153. The king’s titles are thus give: 
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repaired portions of the building in the finest sandstone. 
His name has been found in the quarries at Tura, 
and this probably indicates that he carried on building 
operations at Memphis. From Diodorus (xv. 90 ff.) we 
learn that towards the end of the reign of Artaxerxes II. 
a number of governors of provinces and cities revolted 
against him, and among these was Tche-hra, whom 
Diodorus calls Tachos. He declared war against the 
Persians, and built ships, and collected soldiers, and 
hired the Spartans and other mercenaries to help him, 
and there were arrayed against Artaxerxes, Ario- 
harzanes of Phrygia, Mausolus of Oaria, Orontes of 
Mysia, Autophradates of Lydia, and a multitude of 
nations including the Lycians, Pisidians, Pamphylians, 
Oilicians, Syrians, and Phoenicians. Orontes was made 
general of the army of the rebels, but he betrayed his 
confederates in a base manner; Rheomithres, having ob- 
tained 500 talents from Tachos and 50 ships, returned 
to Leuce in Asia, and then betrayed to Artaxerxes many 
of those who had revolted. Tachos prepared a fleet of 
200 ships, and an army of 20,000 Greek mercenaries, 
and 80,000 Egyptian soldiers. The Lacedaemonians 
sent Agesilaus to Egypt with 1000 men to help the 
Egyptians, and Chabrias would have been the admiral 
of the fleet if Tachos had not kept the supreme 
command in his own hands. The Egyptian army 
moved on to Syria, and whilst it was there the deputy- 
governor of Egypt revolted and sent to Nectanebus, 
the king’s son according to Diodorus, to take upon 
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himself the rule of Egypt ; Nectanebus connived at 
the conspiracy, and gained over the generals of the 
army by giving them large gifts, and the soldiers also 
by bribes and presents. 

When Tachos discovered that Egypt was in the 
hands of rebels, he lost his head, and fled by way 
of Arabia to Persia, where he sued for pardon and 
was forgiven by Artaxerxes II., who made him 
general of the army which he had raised to fight the 
Egyptians. According to some authorities Tachos 
died in Persia, but Diodorus says that he returned to 
Agesilaus’ from Persia, and that Nectanebus led an 
army of 100,000 men against him, and dared him to 
try his title to the kingdom by the sword. Agesilaus 
encouraged Tachos with comforting words, but he was 
timid, and at length took refuge in a city where he 
was besieged by the Egyptians; the enemy built a 
wall and dug a trench round the city, and when 
provisions failed Tachos and Agesilaus broke through 
the guard one night with a number of men and 
escaped, though the Egyptians cut up many of their 
rearguard. Soon after this Agesilaus drew up his 
forces in a convenient spot and ambushed the Egyptians, 
and routed them with great slaughter ; as a result 
Tachos was restored to his kingdom. Subsequently he 
loaded Agesilaus with gifts and started him upon his 
homeward way with great honour ; this faithful friend, 
however, fell sick at Gyrene and died there, and his 
body having been embalmed in honey was taken back 
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to Sparta, where it was interred with royal pomp and 
ceremony.! Diodorus, however, seems to be incorrect 
in stating that Taehos was reinstated by the help of 
Agesilans, and he has confounded Nectanebus II. with 
Taehos, just as he confounded Nectanebus I. with 
Haker (Acoris, or Akhoris). 

son of tlie San, NjSKHT-NEB-r. 

Nekht-neb-f, or Nectanebus II,, the Ne/crave/Sog of 
the King List of Manetho, is said by Julius Africauus 
and Eusebius to have reigned eighteen years, and 
as there is monumental evidence to show that he 
reigned seventeen years, we may assume that the 
versions of Manetho are generally correct in this 
particular. He was a relative of Tche~hra or Taehos, 
and there is a tradition that he was a son of Nec- 
tanebus I., who had in some way incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the gods, by which we may assume that 
the displeasure of the priests is referred to. His 
accession to the throne was opposed, naturally, by 
Taehos, but with the help of Agesilaus he succeeded in 
defeating the Egyptians in the following of Taehos, 

1 See among other authorities, Diodorus xr. 92, 93 j Xenophon, 
Ages., ix. 28-31 ; Plutarch, Ages., 36-40 ; Cornelius Nepos, Ghalrias, 
2, 3j A^es., chap. 8; Aelian, Y. H. 5, Ij Theopompos, Fragment 
120 j Polyaenus, iii. 5-14, 
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and the Grreeks routed them with such terrible slaughter 
that those who were fortunate enough to escape gave 
him no further trouble. When he ascended the throne 

he adopted as his Horns name Temaa, ^ word 

which means something like “ destroyer ; ” as lord of 
the shrines of Nekhebet and IJatehet he called himself 

“ Semenkh tani,” A , i.e., “ Bestorer ol the two 

/vwvv\ U 

lands,” and as the Horns of gold, “Ari-netem-mori,” 

-, 1 , 1,1 

Nectanebus II. was a great warrior, like his name- 
sake Nectanebus I., but he was a greater builder 
than he, and numerous remains oi his architectural 
works are found in nearly all the principal sanctuaries 
of Egypt. Beginning from the soutli we see that he 
built a beautiful little vestibule at the south end of 
the Island of Philae, which was probably part of a 
temple, but the temple is supposed to have been swept 
away soon after it was built. The vestibule contained 
fourteen columns with floral capitals, with heads of 
Hathor above them, and the whole building was dedi- 
cated to Isis, goddess of Philae. This vestibi^e now 
forms the oldest remains on the Island, hut it is certain 
that temples existed there long before tlie IVth centuiy 
B.C. M. Maspero calls attention ^ to the tact that during 
an inspection of the Island made by him in 1882, 
he found the remains of fortifications and of a temple 


1 Uist. Anc., tom. iii. p- Oil- 
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of the time of Amasis II. (XXVIth Dynasty). The 
narrative of the exhaustive researches made on a portion 
of Philae ^ by Colonel H. Gr. Lyons contains no mention 
of any building older than the reign of Nectanebus II., 
but this is no proof that older remains do not exist 
there, because for various reasons the whole of the 
island was not explored. To the temple at Edfu 
Nectanebus made many gifts quite early in his reign, 
and these he dedicated in perpetuity. At Thebes, i.e., 
at Karnak and Medinet Habu, he carried out repairs, 
and made additions to the temples, and remains of 
his works are seen at Coptos, in the Wadi Hammamat, 
at Abydos and Orocodilopolis, and at Heliopolis and 
Memphis many restorations were made by him. The 
old sanctuaries of the Delta were not by any means 
forgotten by Nectanebiis II., as recent excavations 
have proved, and in the native city of his dynasty 
(Sebennytus), as the result of a dream which he had 
at Memphis in the sixteenth year of his reign, he 
caused an official called Pe-ta-Ast to restore and 
ornament the temple.^ To provide stone for all these 
works he caused a new quarry to be opened at Tura, 
a fact whiclx proves that his building operations must 
have been on a large scale. Several statues of the 
king are known, and they show that the stone-cutters 


^ Bejport oil the Island, and Tet?iple$ of Fliilae, by Captain H, G. 
Lyons, "R.E., with an Introductory Note by W. B. Garstin, O.M.G. 
Cairo, 1896. 

2 See Wiedemann, op. oit., p. 717 f. 
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and sculptors of tliat period were as slcillecl in their 
art as their predecessors ol the earlier dynasties, for 
their work is beautiful and delicate. It is wonderful 
to think how much was accomplished by Neetanebus 
II. in his reign of eighteen years, especially when wo 
consider that the Persian foe was continually attacking 
the frontiers of Egypt, and it seems as if the great 
bulk of the population were more interested in their 
religion and temples and tombs than in the dynasty 
which ruled the country. The Egyptians, especially 
in the Delta, were ever ready to revolt, but this was 
only to be expected at a time when so many petty 
rulers claimed descent from the great Pharaohs, ami 
in consequence also the right to reign over the whole 
country. 

As soon as Artaxerxes II. was dead, his son 
Artaxerxes III., Ochus, who had attempted to lead an 
army into Egypt during his father’s lifetime, began 
to prepare a new expedition against Egypt, and 
Neetanebus II. found himself called upon to ojipose 
the Persian hosts. The Phoenicians and the kings ot 
Cyprus had also rebelled against the Persians, and the 
forces which Ochns collected to subdue them consisted 
of 300,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 300 triremes, and 
600 transport ships. The headquarters of the I’hoe- 
nician revolt was Siclon, from which Tennes, the king, 
with the help of 4000 mercenaries -whom he had 
obtained from the Egyptians, and of tlndr general 
called Mentor the Rhodian, had succeeded in expeiiitig 


no 
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the Persians. When, however, the Sidonians learned 
that the king of Persia had left Babylon, and was 
on his way to Phoenicia, Tennes (or Mentor) sent a 
messenger called Thessalion to him, and promised to 
betray Sidon to him, and also to help him to conqner 
Egypt, of the entrances to which he had special 
knowledge. Artaxerxes II. was rejoiced, and promised 
to reward Tennes abundantly ; aft^r narrowly escaping 
death by beheading, because he suggested that the 
Persian king should ratify his words by extending his 
right hand to him, Thessalion returned to Tennes and 
reported what had taken place. Meanwhile the Persian 
army advanced on Phoenicia, and the Thebans sent to 
help the inliabitants 1000 men under the command of 
Lacrates, and the Argives sent 3000 men under Nico- 
stratus, who had been appointed to their command by 
the king; this man was of great physical strength, and 
imitated Hercules by carrying a club and a lion’s skin 
into every battle. Besides these, the Greek dwellers 
on the sea-coast sent 6000 men, and thus the Greek 
contingent numbered,10,000. 

But before they could all arrive Oclius had be- 
sieged Sidon, and owing to the treachery of Tennes 
he was able to put to death some six hundred of 
the nobles of the city, and to take it without strik- 
ing a blow. When the Sidonians saw what had 
happened, they first burnt all their shipping, and 
then, having shut themselves up with their wives 
and children in their houses, they set their property on 
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Are, and so perished all together, to the number of about 
forty tkonsand. Artaxerxes slew Tennes when he had 
no further use for him, and thus the revolt collapsed ; 
about the time of the rebellion the Persians ob- 
tained possession of Cyprus with the help of 8000 
soldiers and forty triremes sent by Idrieus, king of 
Oaria, and thus Artaxerxes was free to attack Egypt. 
He set out from Sidon with his mercenaries, and" all 
went well until they arrived at the Great Lake, i.e., 
Lake Sirbonis, where at the places called Barathra > 
he lost a considerable portion of his army. The 
Barathra, or “Gulfs," formed the vSirbonian Bog, 
which was very narrow, very deep, and about twenty 
miles long (200 stadia) ; it was a most dangerous place 
for the unwary traveller, because the marshes became 
covered with a thin layer of sand, and as soon as he 
put his foot upon it he sank into the swamp, wherein 
he could neither walk, nor swim, nor move, and at 
length he was engulfed.2 Having passed the Barathra 
Artaxerxes marched on to Pelusinm, where there were 
strong fortifications and a garrison of 5000 Egyptians 
under Philophron ; the Greeks encamped near the 
city, hut the Persians remained forty furlongs away. 
The Thebans attempted to carry the fort by assault, 
hut they failed, and a sharp fight which lashnl the 


1 Karapriiffas S* M r^v yi^ydXriv Ki}JLvr}V, crrf AaAinWtaa 

^dpadpa : Diotlorus, xvi. 46, § 5. 

^ A vivid description of its daiij^ers is given by DltHiorii-e i 
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■wiole day took place, but it was indecisive. The next 
day the G-reeks were divided into three brigades, each 
of which was placed under one Greek and one Persian 
general; the first brigade was under Laerates and 
Rhosakes ; the second was under Nicostratus and Aris- 
tazanes, and the third was under Mentor, who betrayed 
Sidon, and Bagoas. 

Meanwhile the army of Nectanebus II. consisted 
of 20,000 Greeks, 20,000 Libyans, 60,000 Egyptians, 
and he possessed vast numbers of river boats, but 
he lacked the able commanders Diophantus the 
Athenian, and Lanins the Spartan, whose skin and 
courage had enabled him to defeat the Persians in 
a former war. At the sight of his vast forces he 
became conceited, and would allow no one to be in 
command except himself, and it was this conceit 
and arrogance which eventually brought about his 
defeat. Nicostratus, led by certain Egyptians, whose 
wives and children he had seized, made his way 
through some of the canals of Pelusium, and landed a 
number of men at no great distance from the city. 
When the Egyptians knew of it, a general called 
Eleinios of Cos marched against their enemies with 
7000 men, and in the fierce fight which followed Eleinios 
and 5000 of his men were killed. Nectanebus II. was 
terror-stricken at the result, and, thinking that all the 
Persians could easily cross the river, he took his army 
and marched away to Memphis, which he believed the 
Persians would attack in full strength. For a few 
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days after lie had gone the troops that were left 
defended Pelusium bravely, but when they knew that 
he had gone to Memphis they surrendered to the 
Persians ; their example was promptly followed by the 
people of Bubastis, who surrendered to Mentor, the 
betrayer of Sidon, and soon after the other cities of 
the Delta opened their gates to the Persians, Mean- 
while Nectanebus, watching from Memphis tlie move- 
ments of the Persian army, lost all courage, and felt 
afraid to venture on another battle with his foes • he 
therefore quietly abdicated his kingdom and, having 
packed up a great deal of treasure, fled into Ethiopia. 
Artaxerxes thereupon seized Egypt, and threw down 
the walls and defences of the great cities thereof, and 
carried off vast quantities of gold and silver from the 
temples, together with the records and writings which 
he found in them ; the latter objects were, a short time 
afterwards, redeemed at great cost by the priests with the 
consent of Bagoas, Artaxerxes rewarded the Greeks 
munificently, and sent them back to their own country ; 
he then appointed Pherendates viceroy of Egypt, and 
returned with his army to Babylon laden with spoil.i 

Thus came to an end the reign of the last native 
Idng of Egypt, and the country was ordained to be 
the possession of the foreigner from that time oven 
until now. Of the fate of Nectanebus II. nothing 
whatever is known, but it has been thought- that, 

i See tlie narrative of Diodorus, xvi. 43-51, 

® Wiedemann, op, ctt,, p. 

voD, vn. 
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because an ttshabti figure bearing his cartouches and 
the text of the Vlth Chapter of the Booh of the Dead ■■ 
was found at Memphis, he must have been buried 

there. His sister Mert-hap, I ^ married a 
Jnl prince called Hes-Ba-Tet, ^ 
her daughter Thekhabes, 1 ^ Jj P 5^ > married Pe-ta- 
and by him became the mother 


□ 


Amen, ^1] 


of a son callec 


Neldit-neb-fj after his great relative. 


1 Tlio text on the figure is given hy Marietta, Monuments Divers, 
pi. 32. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE TWENTY-SIXTH TO THE THIRTIETH 
DYNASTY.— SUMMARY. 

Feom the ohservatious made at the end of the summary 
of the previous period it will be clear that the acces- 
sion of the XXYIth Dynasty marks the beginning 
of an entirely new era of Egyptian history. The New 
Empire, which began with the expulsion of the Hyksos 
,and the accession of the XVIIIth Dynasty, has come 
to an end, and with it also has come to an end the 
whole mass of traditions and characteristics which had 
descended from the mighty and conquering Egypt of 
the XVIth century before Christ. The epoch which 
begins with the XXVIth Dynasty lasted until the final 
extinction of Egypt as an independent power by the 
Romans ; it is perhaps well described by the appellation 
of the “ Lower Empire.” The Lower Empire, like the 
New Empire before it, was inaugurated by a national 
triumph, i.e., the expulsion of foreign conquerors, and, 
as in the former case, so now there followed a period 
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of great national prosperity which was characterized by 
an attempt, unsuccessful indeed, to rival the XVIIItli 
Dynasty in the matter of Asiatic conquests. The 
older Pharaohs, however, never had so redoubtable an 
enemy as Nebuchadnezzar to deal with, and it was 
impossible even for an energetic monarch like Nekau 
(Necho) to emulate the exploits of Thothmes III. ; 
moreover, other great civilized nations had come into 
being since the time of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and 
Egypt could never hope again to be the mistress of the 
world. Indeed it was apparent that she would soon 
be compelled to devote all her energies to the task of 
maintaining her independence against the attacks of 
the younger and more vigorous nations which had 
grown up around her, and though she did succeed in 
preserving her independence, and even much of her 
power until the end of the Lower Empire, it was only 
at the price of submission to the rule of foreign kings.# 
A career of conquest was, besides, unpalatable to the 
Egyptian of the XXVIth Dynasty, for he modelled his 
life upon the example of his remote ancestors of tlie 
Ancient and Middle Empires, when Egypt consisted 
merely of the kingdoms of the South and North and 
concerned herself in no way with the acquisition of 
possessions in remote foreign countries. This archaistic 
mood is the distinguishing feature of the XXVIth 
Dynasty, and it found expression in divei’s ways. 
The names and titles held by officers of state under 
the IVth and Xllth Dynasties were revived, and 
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tlie appellations wliicli had been in use during the 
period between the Xllth and XXVIth Dynasties 
went out of fashion. Deities who had been greatly 
honoured under the ancient dynasties, but who had 
sunk into obscurity during the period of the pre- 
eminence of Amen of Thebes, came once more into 
popular favoni', while the mighty '^king of the gods 
and lord of the thrones of the world ’’ was hardly any 
longer venerated, except by a remnant amid the ruins 
of his once proud sanctuaries at Thebes. 

It seems probable that an impulse to the develop- 
ment of this curious archaistic feeling was given by 
some discovery or investigation made in the ancient 
tomb fields of Gizeh and Sakkara, which no doubt 
excited great interest and curiosity at the time, and the 
influence of which is immediately observable upon the 
tomb architecture of the XXVIth Dynasty. The bas- 
reliefs so eharacteristio of the tombs of the IVth 
Dynasty, which illustrate the daily life of the deceased, 
and depict his home, his fields, his slaves, his flocks 
and herds, and everything that is his, were directly 
imitated by the sculptors of the XXVIth Dynasty, and 
the tomb of a magnate of this period was made as like 
that of his ancestor of three thousand j’^ears earlier 
as was possible. An extraordinary example of a 
tomb of this period is that of Pet a -Amen -Apt, 

0 A ^ ^ a Theban of high rank, at 

Assasif, on the western bank of the Nile opposite 
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Karnak. This tomb is larger tkau any of tke tombs of 
the kings at Biban al-Mnluk^ and contains many more 
ckambers; it is nearly nine hundred feet in length. 
It is provided with every characteristic feature of the 
tombs of the Early Empire^ and Peta-Amen-Apt seems 
to have determined to have his tomb decorated after 
the manner of ancient kings. The walls are covered 
with texts which form practically a new edition of the 
Pyramid Texts of the kings of the Vth and Vlth 
Dynasties, and the arrangement of the chambers, side- 
chapels, etc., was such that the ceremonies which 
formed the suitable accompaniment to these texts could 
be performed, even to their minutest detail; in accord- 
ance with the prescriptions of the most ancient times.^ 
Archaism carried to this extent would have been quite 
incomprehensible under the XVIIIth and XIXth 
Dynasties, when the works of the ancient masters 
found small favour and were never imitated. 

But though the main feeling of art under the XXVIth 
Dynasty was archaistic it was by no means always 
slavishly imitative of the works of the Early Period, 
and enough of the traditions of the XVIIIth Dynasty 
remained to infuse into the archaistic imitations a 
certain spirit of lightness and grace which makes Saite 
works of art of far greater interest than are mere 
formal and uninspired copies, such as the Ptolemaic 
imitations of the sculptures of the New Empire. It 

1 For tlie texts, etc., see Dumichen, Ver Gmh^^alast cLes Patua- 
menap^ 3 yols. , Leipzig, 1884? . 
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must be remembered that, in tbe seveutb. century 
before Christ, there is as yet no question of any Greek 
influence upon Egyptian art ; the archaic Greek art ^ of 
the time of Psamnietichiis seems to have been too 
strange and foreign to the ideas of the Egyptians to 
have found favour in their eyes. A century later, i.e., 
in the time of the philhellenic king Ainasis, we And 
the Greek settlers at Naucratis^ often adapting and 
imitating Egyptian models; and it was not until 
Greek art of the classical period attained its full 
development in the fifth century before Christ that we 
can trace any marked Greek influence on the art of 
Egypt. So far from the Egyptian artists of the Saite 
period having borrowed from their Greek contem- 
poraries, it seems, judging from the unanimous voice of 
tradition, that Greek artists often journeyed to Egypt 
in order to learn from the Egyptians. 

The discussion of the question of Greek influence 
upon Saite art naturally leads to the consideration of 
one of the most important events in the history of 
Egypt under the XXVIth Dynasty, i.e., the actual 
settlement of Greek colonists upon Egyptian soil. The 
earliest Greek settlement in Egypt, that of the 
Milesians at Milesion-Teichos, was probably founded 
during the period of civil war and weakness in Egypt 

^ A full discussion of early Greek art will be found in Mr. A. S. 
Murray’s Bistory of Greek Sculpturey and Handbook of Greek 
Archaeology. 

^ The results of the excaTations made on this site are described 
by Messrs. Petrie and Gardner in Naukratis, 2 vols., London, 18S8. 
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NAUCRATIS AND DAPHNAE 


about B.o. 700, wben no effective opposition could be 
made by tlie Egyptians. The Milesians seem to have 
possessed a monopoly of Egyptian trade for some time, 
probably until the Ehodians, Samians, and Aeginetans 
began to compete with them for the Egyptian marlcet ; 
it was then that, under the fostering care of the 
Egyptian kings, who by no means shared the prejudices 
of their subjects against the Greeks, whom they 
found to be good soldiers as well as good merchants, 
the Greek factories were united into one settlement 
at Naucratis, i.e., about the end of the reign of 
Psammetichiis I. 

The founding of Naucratis opened a door into Egypt 
to the Greeks, through which not only artists hut also 
philosophers ;and historiographers flocked to examine 
the wonders of the Nile Valley. Greek soldiers were 
systematically employed by the kings of the XXYIth 
Dynasty, and were settled in one great camp at a place 
on the eastern border at no great distance from the 
famous cjare on the Suez Canal called Al-Kantara 
(i.e., the ^‘Bridge”). The old Egyptian name of this 
place is unknown, but the Hebrews called it Tahapanes 
(Jeremiah it 16) or Tehaplinehes (Ezekiel xxx. 18), 
both of which names seem to be derived from the 
Greek ^^Daphnae,” which is also the base of the 
Arabic name Tell Defenneh. After the destruction of 
Dapliiiae, which probably took place at the hands of 

1 Tie wiole question of the date when this settlement was made 
is discussed by H. U. Hall, Oldest Givilizcbtion of Greece^ p. 271. 
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Nebucliadnezzar, b.o. 567, tlie Greek mercenaries were 
settled by Amasis at Memphis (Herodotus ii. 154), 
where they remained until the conquest of Egypt by 
the Persians. 

The Greeks, having once obtained a foothold in 
Egypt, could no longer be denied further access 
to the country, and the partial abandonment of 
Naucratis at a later date, owing to the anti-foreign 
feeling of the Egyptians after the death of Amasis and 
the ravages of Oambyses, resulted not in the withdrawal 
of the Greeks but in their spreading themselves over 
the whole country. Under the rule of the Persians, 
who were always tolerant towards foreigners, and who 
indeed regarded the Asiatic Hellenes as more or less 
their own subjects, Egypt was made free to every 
Greek visitor; it was during this period that Herodotus 
visited Egypt. He travelled up the Nile, probably 
as far as Elephantine, noting for himself the charac- 
teristic features of the country ; unfortunately, no 
description of Thebes by him has come down to us, 
but this fact is no proof that he did not write one, far 
less that lie never went to Thebes at all. Tlie Second 
Book of his History, entitled ^‘Euterpe,” which treats 
of Egypt, is of the highest value to Egyptologists as 
containing a thoroughly reliable account of the country^ 
as it presented itself to the mind of an intelligent 
Greek observer in the fifth century before Christ. 

1 How generally tmstwortliy lie is will bo readily seen by a 
perusal of Wiedemann’s Rerodots Zweites Such, Leipzig, 3890. 
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When he tries, liowever, to sketch its history his work 
ceases to be anthoritative, for the stories which he tells 
ns about tlie kings are pure romances, and the order in 
which ho gives the few royal names which he mentions 
is entirely erroneous. 

To the Egyptians the rule ol Persia, which after 
the first excesses and barbarities of Cambyses, was 
distinguished by mildness and justice, was distinctly 
unpalatable, and their discontent made itself manifest 
in several revolts, in wliich they were sometimes helped 
by tlie Athenians as rebellious subjects of their enemy, 
Persia. The restoration of the native kingdom in the 
fourth century before Christ led to a still further influx 
of Greeks ; these were chiefly mercenaries, and among 
them the most distinguished was Agesilaus, the king of 
Sparta, who came to help the Pharaoh Tachos against 
the Persians, who were always trying to reassert their 
authority in the country, usually by means of other 
Greek mercenaries who were in their service. Thus 
by the middle of the fourth century before Christ the 
Greek had become a familiar figure upon Egyptian soil, 
and no resistance was offered to Alexander the Great 
by tlie population of Egypt, who, in fact, regarded him as 
tlieir deliverer from the Persians, who had, a short time 
previously, once more made themselves masters of the land . 
On the death of Alexander the Great the country made 
no attempt to free itself from the rule of Ptolemy Soter, 
and from that time forward, Egypt, though retaining 
all its ancient characteristics, was a Hellenistic state. 
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The religion of this period, like its art, is marked by 
archaistic characteristics. The goddess Neith, who 
was worshipped at a period as remote as the 1st 
Dynasty, but who ds rarely mentioned under the New 
Empire, was once again regarded as one of the chief 
deities of Egypt because she was the tutelary goddess of 


the city of Sau, Sat, or Sait, 




o 

i.e., Sal's, the modern Sa al- 


Hagar, ^^Sa the Stony,” which is situated in the 
Western Delta about half-way between Cairo and 
Alexandria. This city was the ancestral home of the 
Psametek family, and when they came to the throne 
Sals became the capital of Egypt, just as Bubastis had 
become the capital under the rule of the Bubastite 
kings of the XXIInd Dynasty ; it was of great extent, 
and was regarded by Herodotus, who no doubt lived in 
it for some time, as possessing considerable magnificence. 
The ruins of the city derive their Arabic name from 
the fact that they are only heaps of stones which lie in 
inextricable confusion, from which no coherent plan can 
be evolved, and which offer little attraction to the 
explorer. It has already been noticed that the re- 
ligious texts of the Early Empire were largely recopied 
and used at this period, but it does not seem that this 
archaistic revival greatly affected the collection of 
religious texts which are commonly described as the 
Booh of the Dead. With the rise of the kings of the 
XXVIth Dynasty to power the Booh of the Dead enters 
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upon a new lease of life. Tlie priests saw tliat tlie 
work needed re-editing and re-arranging, and as the 
result of tlieir labours we find that in papyri containing 
the Saite Eecension tbe chapters always follow a certain 
order, and that although the papyri vary in length, 
the selection of chapters being not so full in some of 
them as in others, that order is usually followed. The 
Saite Eecension includes four chapters which have no 
counterparts in the papyri of the older period, and 
which are remarkable for containing a large number 
of foreign names and words, thought to be of Nubian 
origin ; these, no doubt, crept into the work through 
the influence of the priests of Amen at Napata. 

About the period of the XXVIth Dynasty a great 
change becomes manifest in the forms and decorations 
of sarcophagi, coffins, ushahtiu figures, and other 
articles of funeral furniture, but it must be noted that 
this change is not of an archaistic character. The 
sarcophagi become very much larger, and are decorated 
with scenes and texts from comparatively modern 
religious works ; the decoration of the coffins is more 
elaborate, and certain of the colours, which were rarely 
used before, now become common ; the ushabtiu figures 
are more delicately and carefully made than in former 
times, and more importance seems to have been attached 
to their use. The ushahti figure of the type most 
characteristic of this period is made of Egyptian 
porcelain and was cast in a mould; the glaze is of a 
light bluish-green colour which, in the Persian period. 
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becomes a roiigli dark green. Tlie inscriptions, instead 
of being painted on tbe figure before it was glazed as 
in former days, are now incuse, and their contents are 
stereotyped, being always the late version of the Vlth 
Chapter of the Book of the Dead, UsTiabiiu of this 
type can at once be identified by the existence of the 
pedestal beneath the feet^ and the plinth which 
supports the back; under the XXXth Dynasty the 
inscriptions are no longer incuse but are glazed in 
dark blue upon the light blue ground of the figure. 
Another article of funeral furniture characteristic of 
this period is the painted wooden figure of the triune 
god, Ptah-Seker-Asar,^ which was placed upon a hollow 
pedestal, containing either a roll of papyrus inscribed 
with extracts from the Book of the Dead^ or a portion 
of the body mummified. 

The government of the country at this time was 
reconstituted by Psammetichus I. on the lines handed 
down from the time of the XVIIIth Dynasty^ the only 
alteration being the revival of a great many antique 
honorific names and titles of the period of the Early 
Empire. With the end of the XXXth Dynasty the 
complete independence of Egypt may be said to have 
come to an end, for, though she occupied politically an 
independent position under the Ptolemies, and once 
more in later days under the Eatimite Khalifas, it was 
her fate never to be ruled again by men of her own 
blood. 


1 See my Mummy, p, 215. 
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* CHAPTER VII. 

THE THIRTY-FIRST DTHASTT. FROM PERSIA. 

Accoeding to the King List of Manetho the XXXIst 
Dynasty of Egypt contained three kings, who were 
called Ochns, Arses, and Darius, 

Aapeto^j who reigned six, three, and four years 
respectively. 

Artaxeexes III., commonly known as Ochus, began 
his reign with a massacre, and, having ascended the 
throne by treason and murder, he slew most of the 
male members of his family to prevent the possibility 
of any successful claim to the throne being made by 
them, and also several of the men whom he had 
employed as tools to raise himself. He was a man of 
no military ability, and the successes of the Persians 
were due entirely to the bravery and skill of the able 
Greek generals whom he was clever enough to employ. 
Having through the cowardice ot Nectanebns IL 
become master of Egypt, he emulated the deeds of 
Oambyses, and, according to Diodorus (xvi. 51), de- 
stroyed the walls of the cities, plundered the temples, 
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and slew both the Apis Bull of Memphis and the 
sacred Earn of Mendes ; the former animal he and his 
friends ate, and he established an ass at Memphis in 
his place.! He was “hated by all for his ill-nature 
“and cruelty towards his subjects. Bagoas therefore, 
“ a colonel in the army, and an eunuch, but a wicked 
“and beastly fellow, poisoned the king by the* help of 
“his physician, and placed the king’s youngest son 
“Arses upon the throne. He likewise murdered the 
“ new king’s brothers (who were yet very young), that 
“ being thus bereft of his relations, he might be more 
“ observant to himself.” ^ A legend preserved by 
Aelian^ says that Bagoas was an Egyptian who, in 
common with many of his countrymen, was enraged at 
the shameful act of sacrilege which Ochus, like 
Oambyses, had committed, and that when he had 
killed his king he cast his dead body to the cats to 
eat.^' 

Arses was placed upon the throne of Persia by 
Bagoas, who, as soon as he saw that the new king ap- 
peared to be meditating the taking of vengeance upon 
his father’s murderer, took steps to remove his master 
in the third year of his reign, and succeeded in killing 
him and all his children, with the exception of Bis- 
thanes, who by some means seems to have escaped. 


Aeliaii, Variae EistofiaCj iv, 8 (eel. Didot, p. 340). 

2 Diodorus, Booth’s Translation, vol. ii. p. 163. 

* Op. cit.i vi. 8 (ed. Didot, p. 352). 
auaipedevra koI KaraKOTripra rots aiAovpois Trapa^ATjdriPait 
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Bagoas now found Mmself in a difficulty, for having 
killed all the princes who had a right to succeed to "the 
throne except one, he was compelled to choose a king 
from among his friends. His choice fell upon Darius, 
surnamed Codomannus, who was the son of Arsames, 
the son of Ostaues, a brother of Artaxerxes II., and of 
Sisyganfbis, the daughter of Artaxerxes. Darius 
Codomannus succeeded to the throne as Darius 
III., and he is said (Diodorus xvii. 5, § 6) to 
have brought about the death of Bagoas by poison. 
Bagoas, it seems, resolved to poison Darius III., 
but the king discovering this fact sent for him, 
and, when he had come into his presence, spoke to 
him in a most friendly manner, and then handing 
a cup of poison to him forced him to drink it. The 
reigns of the three kings of the XXXIst Dynastj 
amounted in all to only thirteen years, and of this 
period no traces remain in Egypt, either in the form of 
monuments or inscriptions. 

Darius III. no doubt intended to march into Egypt, 
and to draw a revenue therefrom as his predecessors 
had done, but a new power had risen among the Greeks 
in the person of Alexander the Great, who determined 
to carry on the work which his father Philip II. of 
Macedon was doing when he was stabbed by Pausanias 
during the celebration at Aegae of the marriage festival 
of his daughter and Alexander of Epirus, about B.c. 
336. Philip II. had prepared to make a great expedi- 
tion into Asia, and had already sent forces there under 
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Parmenio, Amyntas, and Attains, to make clear the 
way for his own coming, for he soon perceived that it 
was impossible for him to maintain his anthority over 
the .outlying Greek states as long as the Persians 
possessed such power as they displayed. After his 
father’s death Alexander continned the preparations 
which his father had begun, and in a marvellous 
manner succeeded in putting down, one after another, 
the various states and individuals who sought to con- 
test his right to the throne. Attains thought he had a 
right to the throne because his daughter Cleopatra had 
married Philip II., but Alexander had him seized and 
put to death. Thebes, which had once submitted to 
him without a struggle, on a report of his death re- 
volted, but as soon as he heard of it he marched against 
the city so swiftly that he appeared before its gates as 
if by magic. He took the city by assault, and the 
Thebans who were not killed in the massacre which 
followed were sold into slavery, and their houses were 
razed to the ground; the rest of the cities of Greece 
took warning by the fate of Thebes, and accepted the 
rule of Alexander without a murmur. 

Alexander's forces consisted, according to Diodorus 
(xvii. 17), of 25,000 Macedonians and others under Par- 
menio, 5000 Odrysae, or Thracians, and Triballians, and 
Illyrians, and 1000 Agrianes, 1800 Macedonian cavalry 
under Philotas, and 1800 Thracian cavalry under Oallas, 
600 cavalry under Erigyius, and a vanguard of 900 
cavalry under Cassander. The Persian army was led by 

VOL. VII. K 
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Memnon, -who recommended tire policy of retiring before 
tire advance of Alexander, and of laying waste tbe 
country as they went so that he might not find supplies for 
his troops when he arrived, but the Persians would not 
agree to this, and therefore a pitched battle was decided 
upon. Memnon drew up the Persian forces, about 
40,000 in number in Pluygia, on one side of the G-ranicus, 
intending to prevent Alexander from passing over by 
falling upon the Greeks whilst they were crossing, but 
Alexander made the passage at daybreak without 
opposition, and set his men in battle array. In the 
fight which ensued Alexander performed mighty deeds 
of valour and slew Spithrobates, the son-in-law of Darius, 
after a prolonged struggle, and the great Persian 
generals Artyaxes, and Pharnaces, and Mithrobarzanes 
were killed ; the Persians’ loss was 10,000 infantry 
and 2000 cavalry killed, and 20,000 infantry were 
taken prisoners. Memnon and the rest of the Persian 
army fled to Miletus, but the city fell soon after 
Alexander attacked it; Memnon then withdrew to 
Halicarnassus, where he and his host were promptly 
besieged by Alexander. The Persians and their auxi- 
liaries defended the city with great bravery for some 
time, but it was taken eventually by Alexander, after 
Memnon and a large following had escaped to Cos, 
and was razed to the ground ; Alexander then devoted 
himself to reducing all the cities on the sea-coast as far 
as Cilicia, and all the country as far as Greater 
Phrygia fell into his hands. On the other hand. 
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Memnon gave all his energies to collecting a large fleet 
of three hundred ships, and lost no opportunity of 
attacking the G-reeks. He sailed to Lesbos, and 
captured Antissa, Methymua, Pyrrha, and Erissa ; he 
also took Mitylene^ and, it is said, intended to invade 
Euboea. But in the midst of these very successful 
operations he fell sick, and soon after died ; by the 
death of Memnon Darius lost his greatest general, 
and Alexander the Great his greatest foe. Darius had 
extreme difficulty in finding a qualified leader of his 
army against Alexander, and at length having sum- 
moned all his forces to Babylon he gave appointments 
to such of his relatives and friends as appeared most 
fitted for the work, and then with 400,000 infantry and 
100,000 cavalry he marched towards Cilicia, taking with 
him his mother, and wife, and a son and two daughters. 

Meanwhile Alexander had been greatly relieved by 
the news of the death of Memnon, and had continued 
his march into Asia. At length he heard that Darius 
had left Babylon and was only a few days^ march distant, 
whereupon he sent forward Parmenio with the army to 
occupy the passes and the Gates, as they were called. ^ 
Darius on hearing this imagined that Alexander was 
afraid to fight in the plains, and hurried on with all 
speed, and that he might move as fast as possible he 
left all his heavy baggage at Damascus in Syria ; the 
inhabitants of the country through which he passed 

I ras irapodovs real ras difajua^ajueyas UvAas (Diodorus, xviii. 32, § 2) j 
the Gates” were the famous “ Gatos of Syria.” 
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were terrified at tlie Persians, and supplied the army 
with all they needed. Meanwhile Alexander had gained 
possession of Issns, a city of Cilicia, which was situated 
on the G-nlf of Issus, or Gulf of Myriandros, i.e., the 
modern Gulf of Scanderun, and learning from his scouts 
that Darius was only a few miles off, he drew up his 
army in battle array. He placed his cavalry in front 
of the infantry, and took up his position in the right 
wing; the Thessalian cavalry were posted in the left 
‘Wing. The Persians opened the battle with a flight of 
arrows which, however, did little harm, and soon after- 
wards the battle became general. Diodorus says that 
Alexander singled out Darius, and attacked him with 
great fury, and that as the Persians defended their 
master’s chariot with great bravery, the heaps of dead 
rose up about it. Alexander was wounded in the 
thigh, and several Persian generals, including Antixyes, 
and Elieomithres, and Tasiakes ^ the governor of Egypt, 
were killed. 

Arrian says (ii. 11) that as soon as Darius saw 
that his left wing was broken, and that a portion 
of his army was in full flight, he drove out of the 
battle, and escaped with a few of bis nobles in a 
chariot. As long as the roads were good escape was 
easy, but when they reached the mountains Darius had 
to continue his flight on horseback and to leave the 
chariot behind with his bow, and shield, and cloak in 

^ Arrian gives, ‘‘Arsames, maeomifchres, and Atizyes, who had 
been captains of horse in the fight at the river G-ranicus/’ 
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it. Alexander followed hard after liim, but was only 
able to bring back the chariot, with the bow, and 
shield, and cloak in it, and thanks to the darkness of 
the night Darius escaped. The slaughter of the 
Persians was great, and large numbers of them rode 
each other down or were crushed to death in their 
terrified flight. Authorities differ as to the numbers of 
the slain : Diodorus says that 120,000 infantry and 

10.000 cavalry fell; Arrian puts the Persian loss at 

90.000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry; Justin, 61,000 
infantry and 10,000 cavalry and 40,000 prisoners ; 
Orosius, 80,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, and 

40.000 prisoners; and Plutarch gives 110,000 as the 
total loss. It is interesting to note that among the 
nobles who were slMn was the governor of Egypt, 
whom Arrian calls “ Sabakes,” ^ and from this we may 
perhaps assume that a contingent of Egyptians was 
present at the battle of Issus. 

Among other spoils which fell into the hands of 
Alexander was the tent of Darius and all its rich 
furniture, and the family of the Persian king ; Alexander 
ordered Sisygambis, the mother of Darius, to be dressed 
in her royal robes, and decreed that the honours 
which accorded with her rank and dignity should be 
paid to her. He further promised to take great care 
of the wife of Darius, and to give the princesses to 
good husbands, and he showed great kindness to the 

J This name, of course, represents the Egyptian name Sha-ba-ka, 
or “ Sabaco.” 
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little son of Darius, aged six, whom he called to him 
and kissed. Meanwhile Darius, who had escaped by 
night, marched by long journeys as fast as he could to 
the Euphrates, in order to ha";e that river between 
himself and Alexander, and in due course he arrived 
at Babylon, where he gathered together the remains 
of the vast army which had fought with him at Issus. 
From Babylon Darius wrote letters of good advice and 
counsel to Alexander, and offered to ransom at a great 
price his mother, wife, and family, and promised to 
surrender a large part of Asia to him. From the 
answers which Darius received he appears to have 
believed that Alexander was indisposed to make terms 
with him, and he began to prepare for war once more. 
He re-armed the old soldiers wh5 had been at Issus, 
and recruited large numbers of new ones, to whom he 
taught the tactics of war ; he also sent messengers to 
bring those whom he had left behind in his flight, 
and, according to Diodorus (xvii. 39), he wms able to 
put in the field in a very short time 800,000 infantry, 
200,000 cavalry, and a vast multitude of chariots. 

As soon as Alexander had made arrangements for the 
disposal of the Persian queens and princesses, he set 
out to march upon Egypt; every city to which he 
came in Phoenicia received him gladly, and lie 
acknowledged their submission graciously. The only 
city which stood out and refused to admit him within 
her gates was Tyre, and the Tyrians, apparently having 
no knowledge of the real state of the case, and trusting 
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in the strength of their island, and in the stores of 
provisions which they had accnimilated, and in the 
help which they expected to obtain from the Car- 
thaginians, to whom they were related, refused to let 
the conqueror of Darius enter their city to worship 
the god Herakles of Tyre. Alexander straightway 
determined to reduce the city, and having pulled down 
Old Tyre, he caused the stones of which it was built to 
be carried out by thousands of men and laid in the 
sea, so that they might form a passage, 200 feet broad, 
to the rock of Tyre, which was entirely separated from 
the mainland by the sea. At first the inhabitants 
smiled^ but when they saw the mole growing towards 
them, they tried to escape with their families to 
Carthage; being foiled in their attempt by the workers 
on the mole they returned to the city, and awaited 
what might happen. As the mole approached the 
rock the Tyrians vexed the workmen by shooting 
arrows and darts at them, but the work went on and 
was nearly completed when a storm washed away a 
large portion of it, and Alexander was in despair. The 
breach was, however, repaired, and at length, after much 
stubborn fighting on both sides, Alexander himself 
succeeded in getting on to the walls of the city, from 
which he called to his Macedonians to follow him, and 
a breach being made in the walls he and his men 
trooped in and so captured the city. The Tyrians 
resisted to the last, and 7000 of them were cut to 
pieces by the Greeks in forcing their way through the 
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city ; tlie women and ciildren were sold as slaves, and 
2000 young men are said to have been hanged. 

The siege of Tjre lasted seven months, and the 
siege of Gaza, which followed soon after, two months ; 
Alexander undermined the walls of the latter city, and 
when they fell down the Macedonians entered and 
slaughtered 10,000 Persians and Arabs. The way was 
now clear to Egypt, and Alexander determined to 
inarch on that country without delay, and to defer 
further fighting with Darius until a more convenient 
season. We may, however, note that Darius was 
finally beaten B.c. 331, in a great battle which was 
fought on the plains of Gaugainela,^ on the eastern 
side of the Tigris, about forty miles from the city of 
Arbela, and that ninety thousand of his infantry and 
cavalry were estimated to have been killed (Diodorus 
xvii. 61, § 3). 


^ Gangamela is probably tbe Gmomal of (ed. Wiisten- 

feld). The town of Arbela is seventy miles east of Mosul (Nineveh), 
and is a very old settlement, for its name occurs in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT ^ AND THE PTOLEMAIC 
PERIOD. 

Alexander III. of Macedon, and I. of Egypt, who is 
universally known as Alexander the Great^ was the 
son of Philip II. of Macedon, and of Olympias, the 
daughter of Neoptolemiis I., king of Epirus, through 
whom she traced her descent hack to Pyrrhus, the son 
of Achilles. He was horn b.c. 356; his father made 
him viceroy of Macedonia in 340, and he ascended the 
throne immediately after the murder of his father in 
336 ; he defeated Darius III., king of Persia, at the 
Hattie of the Granicus in 334, and at the Battle of Issus 
in 333, and captured Tyre and Gaza in 332, after an 
obstinate siege of each city. He marched into Egypt 
in the same year, and founded Alexandria b.o. 331 ; in 
the same year he utterly defeated Darius III, at the 
Battle of Arhela, He conquered Persia and Media and 
buried Darius III., who had been murdered by Bessus, 
in 330; conquered Bactria in 329; and Sogdiana in 828; 
he invaded India in 327 and vanquished Porus the 

1 See Hogartli, FMlij) and Alexander of MacedoUj London, 1897. 
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king; lie.retnrned to Persepolis and Sasain 326; and 
to Ecbatana in 325 ; and in 324 to Babylon, where he 
died after a few ^ays’ illness at the age of 32 years, 
having reigned 12 years and eight months. 

The battle of the Q-ranicns, the battle of Issus, and the 
final defeat of Darius at the battle of Gaugamela have 
already been referred to, and the only events in the 
life of Alexander the Great which concern us here are 
his march to Egypt, his reception by the Egyptians, 
his journey through the country, his visit to the Oasis 
of Siwa, where he worshipped in the temple of Amen, 
the arrangements which he made for the administration 
of the country of Egypt, and his founding of the city of 
Alexandria. For his conquests subsequent to the 
battle of Gaugamela and for his physical characteristics 
and personal qualities and character, the reader will 
refer to the standard ancient authorities ; ^ but before 
Alexander’s visit to Egypt is considered reference must 
be made to a very old legend which seems to have some 
connexion with the warm and friendly reception which 
he met with at the hands of the Egyptians. We have 
already seen that when the Persians were besieging 
Pelusium Nectanebus II. took fright and fled to 

i Arrian’s Anabasis and Indica (ed. Diibuer) 5 Qiiintns Curtius, 
Life of Alexander \ Plutarch, Life of Alexander", Diodorus Siculus, 
Bk. xvii. ; and the Pabulous History of Alexander by Pseudo- 
Callistheiies (ed. C. Muller, Paris, 1877). With Muller’s edition of 
the last-named author the important ancient Greek text edited by 
Meusel should be consulted (Pseudo- CallistheneSi nach der Leidener 
Handschrifi herausgegeben, Leipzig, 1871. Reprinted from Jahr- 
bilclier fiir Qlas. Pliil,^ t. v. suppl. iv.}. 
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Memphis, and that when the Persians began to inarch 
on Memphis he fled to Ethiopia. Now from the 
various versions of the work of the Ps|ndo-Callistheiies 
we obtain an account of the circumstances under which 
Nectanebus II. is supposed to have fled, and of the 
principal events of his life subsequently. 

According to this writer Nectanebus was a great 
magician, and by means of his magic he had succeeded 
in gaining the victory over his foes ; he worked his 
magic with the help of a bowl of water, an ebony rod, 
and a quantity of wax, which he fashioned into divers 
shapes of men, and animals, and objects, according to 
his needs, and to these he was enabled to give motion 
by uttering certain magical names and formulae with 
which he was well acquainted. One day a scout came 
and reported that vast numbers of foes had allied them- 
selves for a common object, and that that object was 
the conquest of his country; among these foes were 
Indians, Euonymites, Oxydrakians, Iberians, Eaukones, 
Aellopodes, Bosphorians, Bastarnians, Azanians, and 
Chalybians. Having dismissed the scout with a few 
encouraging words, he went into his palace, and having 
modelled figures in wax of his various enemies he 
placed them in ships of wax and set them on the water 
in the bowl. He then took his rod in his hand, and 
having uttered the words of power which he knew, he 
looked into the bowl and saw that the gods of Egypt 
were steering and piloting the little wax ships which 
represented the fleet of the enemy, and he understood 
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at once that they had forsaken him, and that the end 
of his sovereignty was at hand. He then went and 
shaved his head and beard, and arrayed himself in poor 
apparel, and taking with him all the money he conld 
carry, he fled to Pelusinm and thence to Pella in 
Macedonia, where he established himself as a physician, 
and a soothsayer, and a reader of the stars. Hectanebiis 
soon gained snch fame in Pella that Olympias, the wife 
of Philip II. of Macedon, came by night to consult him 
about her future, and to know if Philip was going to 
put her away when he returned from the war, and take 
another wife. Nectanebus cast the nativities of herself 
and her husband, and declared that Philip did intend to 
put her away, but that he was able to make him to do 
otherwise ; he went on to say that it was decreed in her 
fate that a god who lived on the earth should pass 
a night with her, and that she should bear a son by 
him who would avenge her cause on Philip. In answer- 
to her questions he told her further that the god was 
Amen of Libya, and that he had a golden beard and 
hair, that he had horns of gold on his forehead, and 
that lie was of “middle age,” and he promised her that 
she should see the god in a dream. In due course by 
means of his magic Nectanebus sent a dream to 
Olympias, in which she thought that the god was 
embracing her, and that he promised to give her a son 
who would avenge her; when the queen awoke she 
was pleased with the dream, and she went and begged 
the magician Nectanebus to bring it to pass. 


NECTANEBUS II. AND OLYMPIAS I4I 

Soon after this Nectanebus dressed himself in the 
skin of a white ram with the horns attached, and in 
white raiment, and wrapping about him a cloak 
which had the appearance of being a serpent, with an 
ebony staff in his hand, he went to the chamber of 
Olympias, Avho thought that the god Amen of Libya 
had come to her. Nectanebus passed the night in the 
queen’s chamber, and Olympias became with child by 
him. When Philip returned and found his wife with 
child he rebuked her severely, but Nectanebus caused him 
to see some wonders by means of his magic, and Philip 
became reconciled to the idea that Amen of Libya 
was the god of the child who was about to be born. In 
due course the days of the queen were fulfilled, and 
Nectanebus stood by her couch and consulted the 
heavens so that she might give birth to her child in a 
lucky hour; at length the propitious moment arrived, 
and with a very loud cry Olympias brought forth a fine 
male child, whilst the earth quaked, and lightnings 
flashed, and thunders roared. Philip was convinced by 
these signs that the child was of divine origin, and 
ordered him to be reared carefully and to be called 
Alexander; the hair of the child was like a lion’s mane, 
his right eye was black and his left was blue, his teeth 
were pointed like the fangs of a serpent, and he was as 
bold as a lion. When Alexander was twelve years old 
he went one evening for a walk with Nectanebus, and 
whilst his father was pointing out to him the various 
stars, he pushed him into a pit, whereby Nectanebus 
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received a severe wound in the chest, and having 
declared to Alexander their relationship, he died, and 
was subsequently buried by the orders of Olympias 
with great honour. 

A few years after Alexander had succeeded his father 
Philip he fought several battles with Darius and 
defeated him, and thus Egypt, which had been for 
nearly 150 years a satrapy of the Persian Empire, fell 
into the hands of the Greeks. When Nectanebus fled 
before the Persians the Egyptians did not know where 
he had gone, and they went into their temple and asked 
the gods what had become of their king; in answer the 
gods spake through their prophet, saying “the king of 
“ Egypt who hath fled shall return to Egypt, not as an 
“old man, but in the strength of youth, and he shall 
“bring into subjection our enemies the Persians’" 
(Pseudo- Call. i. 3). When Alexander appeared at the 
head of a large army about twenty-five years later, and 
was about to enter Egypt, the people appealed for help 
to their god, who told them to “remember the old 
proj)hecy” (Pseudo-Call. ii. 26); this they did, and 
when they had considered the matter a little they came 
to the conclusion that Alexander was the son of 
Nectanebus, and therefore a true Egyptian king by 
descent, and they welcomed him to their country 
gladly. The legend or romance described above is very 
old, and many parts oT it show that the original writer 
was well acquainted with the manners and customs of 
the ancient Egyptians, and it is difficult not to think 
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that it was the work of a priest, or priests, whose object 
was to prove to the Egyptians that Alexander was not 
a foreigner, but one of their own countrymen. 

When Alexander arrived at Pelusium the Egyptians 
turned out to welcome him in great numbers,^ for they 
were weary of the Persian revenue officers, and of the 
cruelty of the satraps, and they hated. the Persians 
because of the insults which Cambyses, and Xerxes, 
and Ochus had heaped upon their gods, and because 
they liad slain the Apis Bull and the Earn of Mendes, 
which animals typified Ptah and Osiris. Alexander 
did not, however, land at Pelusium, but sending an 
army there marched on to Memphis, where the satrap 
Mazakes hastened to tender his submission, and to lay 
at his feet rich gifts having a total value of 800 talents. 
He stayed some time at Memphis, where he probably 
assumed the rank and titles which were adopted by 
Egyptian kings in days of old ; thus we find that he 
styled himself — 

King of the South and North, 

lord of the two lands, Setep-en-Amen-meri-Ka, son 
of the Sun, lord of risings, Arksantres. 

It is pretty certain, even as the Pseudo-Callisthenes 
says (i. 34), that some sort of coronation ceremonies were 

1 Arrian, iii. 1, 3 j Q. Cnrtius, iv. 7, 1, 2; Diodorus, xvii. 49. 
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performed, for we read tliat as soon as lie came to 
Memphis, the Egyptians set him upon the throne of 
Hephaistos, i.e. Ptah, as king of Egypt. In the temple 
there he saw a black stone statue with an inscription 
on the base, and when he learned that it was the 
statue of Nectanebus II., his father according to the 
romance, he sprang up upon it and embraced it. In 
any case, Arrian tells us (hi. 1) that he offered up 
sacrifices to Apis and the other gods, and that he 
provided entertainments for the people with athletic 
sports and music, and that the finest musicians and 
actors who had come from G-reece helped to amuse the 
people. Tactful toleration of the Egyptian gods was 
worth more than an army to Alexander, and when he 
gave them theatrical and musical displays he showed 
that he had quickly recognized the love of fun, and 
music, and mimicry which has ever been one of the 
most interesting characteristics of the Egyptians, both 
ancient and modern. According to some authorities 
Alexander went from Memphis up the river, and 
according to others dovm the Canopic arm of the Nile 
to Canopus in order that he might be able to look at 
the Island of Pharos, which is mentioned in Homer 
(Odyssey iv. 355), and the Lake Mareotis. From 
Canopus he determined to go to visit the temple of 
Amen-Ea in the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, that is, the 
Oasis now called SiWA, but known to the Egyptians 
by tbe name Sekhet-Amt, i.e., “Field 

of Trees this visit was craftily suggested to Alexander 
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by the priests, whom it is clear he had treated with 
tact and sympathy. They perceived that Alexander 
was beginning to think that he was of divine origin, 
and they flattered him to the top of his bent by 
assuring him that he was in very truth the son of their 
great god Amen-Efi. 

It was no unusual thing in Egypt for kings to 
imagine that this god was their true father, and in 
the XVIIIth Dynasty it was the fashion for them 
to cause reliefs to be sculptured in which they 
represented that Amen-Ea had taken upon himself 
flesh in the form of their earthly fathers, and had 
been the actual husband of their mothers when 
they conceived their children. The hieroglyphic texts 
which accompany such reliefs leave no doubt that 
such was the case, and they prove that sovereigns like 
Queen Hatshepset and Amen-hetep III. believed either 
naturally, or through persuasion on the part of the 
priests, that they were in very truth the issue of 
Amen-Ea who had become incarnate in their fathers.^ 
The belief that kings were the actual sons of divine 


^ According to M. Maspero, when once Alexander had entered 
Egypt he could not escape the necessity of having a divine father 
and of being proclaimed son of Amen. Egypt had had so many 
masters, that she was obliged to adapt her theory of solar royalty 
to the reality of her history. He entered Egypt as a simple mortal, 
the son of Philip, but when he left it he had become the son of 
Amen, whether lie wished it or not. See Comment Alexandre derint 
Dieu en J^<jypfe (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Annuaire 3897), 
p. 30. 
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, fathers is so old in Egypt that we find traces of it in 
the dynasties of the Early Empire. It is diflSciilt to 
understand why the priests did not take Alexander to 
the oldest and greatest shrine of Amen-Ea at Thebes, 
but it is probable that the temples of that city were, 
ill Alexanders time, since the Ptolemaic restorations 
had not yet been begun, nearly all in ruins. There 
was besides, no doubt, some political reason for 
Alexander’s journey to the Oasis of Siwa, but whether 
it was undertaken partly from religious motives, or 
as the result of a settled policy, or of mere vanity, as 
Grote thought,^ it was a remarkable achievement. 

On his way through the desert he was met by envoys 
from the Oyrenaeans, who brought him gifts and with 
whom he made a treaty. On the fourth day of their 
march- the water failed, and the expedition was in 
great distress, but a storm arose in a most remarkable 
manner, and rain fell in such torrents that the water- 
skins could be refilled with another four days’ supply. 
The way was indicated to the king by crows which 
flew along on the right side of the army, and having 
passed the Bitter Lakes and the cities of Ammon, 
another day’s Journey brought him to the grove of 
the god. The first temple which Alexander found was 

I History of Greece, Tol. 10, p, 95. 

^ The shortest way to the Oasis is to go to 'Akabat al-Keblr 
(Catabathmus Major), which is about five days west of Alexandria, 
and then to travel southwards, when the Oasis will be reached 
after five days more; the route followed by Alexander was five 
days longer. 
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situated among trees, many of whicli were fruit-bearing, 
and pools of water ; close by was a castle with a triple 
wall, wherein lived the chief of the Oasis, and at no 
great distance was another temple of Amen, which was 
likewise situated in a grove. Here was the famous 
Fountain of the Sun, the waters of which were warm 
at sunrise, very cold at noon, and boiling hot at 
midnight.i Our information about the ancient build- 
ings at Stwa and the inscriptions which are known to 
exist there is very limited, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Oasis has been visited by many Europeans 
during the last hundred years,- but it seems that the 

^ As a matter of fact the water of this spring has a uniform 
temperature of Fahrenheit. 

2 See Cailliaud, Voyage a Meroe, Paris, 1823 ; Miuutoli, Reise 

zum Tempel des Jupiter Ammon, Berlin, 1824) Hamilton, Wander- 
ings in North Africa, London, 1856 ; Parthey, Das Orahel und die 
Oase des Ammon, Berlin, 1862 ) Bohlfs, Von Tripoli nacli Alexandrien 
Bremen, 1871 ; and Bohlfs, Drei Monate in der lihysclien Wilste, 
Oassel, 1875. Mr. Silva White is the most recent European 
traveller who has visited Siwa, and- he has published an account of 
his journey in From Sphinx to Oracle, London, 1899, According to 
him the Oasis is not more than six miles long, and its width varies 
from a few hundred yards to four or five miles (p. 139). The hills 
Jebel Amelal and Jebel Jari are over 300 feet in height, and are of 
limestone ; on these hills rest the town and cemetery of Stwa. The 
oldest inhabited place is Aghormi (Akermi). The Oasis contains 
hot springs and a sulphur mine, and lies considerably lower than 
the Mediterranean; some say 80 feet, others 108 feet, and Bohlfs 
says 170 feet. It contains 150 springs. The population is about 
3000, and the people are of Berber stock, and their language is a 
Berber dialect, or Tamasirt ; they have curly hair, full lips, flat 
noses, yellow skin, high cheek bones, and are exclusive and suspi- 
cious towards strangers, intractable, proud, fierce, fanatical, and 
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sanctuary wliich Alexander visited is represented by 
the ruins of Egyptian gateways and inscribed walls, 
which were discovered by the traveller James Hamilton 
in 1853. In 1869 Eohlfs found that the conrts of the 
temple and the sanctuary itself were filled with 
modern houses, and the castle with triple walls men- 
tioned by Diodorus is probably represented by the 
modern Akermi. 

The form of the god Amen worshipped at Siwa was a 
ram which was inlaid with emeralds and other precious 
stones, and which was carried about in a boat; it 
directed the priests and made known its wishes by 


superstitious. When they fight drums are beaten, and the com- 
batants form up facing each other j when compliments have been 
passed each man fires one shot from his gun — which he holds at 
arm’s length— and then retires, and the women take up positions 
at the rear of their men with baskets of stones, and devote their 
energies to throwing stones at the cowards and encouraging their 
men. The Oasis contains 300,000 olive and palm trees, which 
yield a tax of £1700 j 1500 tons of dates are exported annually. 
The Fountain of the Sun is 18 feet deep, and its uniform temperature 
is So® Fahr. (.vtc). Mr. White made an examination of Gfebel Muta, 
or the Hill of the Dead, and found it full of tombs. An old man 
showed him the way to a tomb which contained an empty sar- 
cophagus chamber, on the south wall of which were hieroglyphic 
inscriptions in red paint, and scenes and vignettes. The copies 
which Mr. White made proved that these were of the usual funereal 
character, but they were not sufficiently exact to enable M. Daressy 
to read the name of the deceased, who was a priest and royal 
scribe. The inscription which Mr. White showed me appeared to 
belong to the XXYIth Dynasty. It is much to be hoped that the 
Egyptian Government will soon cause a survey of Siwa to be made, 
and that Major Lyons will give us a work on the Oasis similar to 
that which Mr. Ball has produced on Al-Kh4rga, 
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movements of its lieacl. When Alexander approached 
the shrine the high priest sainted him and told him 
that the god Amen called him his son, and Alexander 
replied to the effect that if the god would make him 
lord of the whole world he would accept the title son,” 
and keep it for ever. At this moment the priests 
raised the figure of the god in its shrine and, apparently 
in accordance with a motion which the ram made with 
its head, the high priest declared that the god would 
certainly grant the king his desire. Alexander then 
said, entreat thee, 0 God, that thou wouldst let me 
“know what I have yet to inquire, and that is, whether 
“ I have executed justice upon all my father’s murderers, 
“ or whether any have escaped ? ” Whereupon the 
oracle cried out, “ Express thyself better, for no mortal 
“can kill thy father, but all the murderers of Philip 
“have suffered just punishment”; and then went on 
to say that the divine birth of the king was proved by 
his great achievements and successes, and that as he 
had never yet been overcome by any, so in times to 
come he should always be victorious. Alexander was 
greatly pleased with these words, and having made rich 
gifts to the sanctuary he returned to Egypt, and 
according to Diodorus, prepared to found his great city 
of Alexandria. The Pseudo -Callisthenes tells us (i. 30) 
that when Alexander was at the temple of Amen he 
asked the god to give him a proof that he really was 
his son, and Amen assured him that he had sprung 
from his seed. 
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The site chosen by Alexander for his new city 
was close to the old Egyptian town called Eaqetit, 

and was opposite the Island of 

Pharos and was situated between Lake Mareotis and 
the Mediterranean Sea. Alexander’s object in building 
a city on this site is clear : he intended it to be easy 
of access for the Mediterranean merchant-ships, and to 
make it the central sea-port of his empire, and there 
was no other site anywhere in the Delta which was so 
suitable for this purpose. According to Diodorus, 
Alexander measured out the ground on which the city 
was to stand, and marked out the streets, and called it 
Alexandria after his own name. He built a wall all 
round it, and it was easily defended by a small guard, 
for it had the sea on one side and a lake on the 
other. It was in the form of a soldier’s coat, and had 
one large and well-built sti’eet running almost through 
the middle of the town ; it was about forty furlongs in 
length (five miles), and one hundred feet wide. The 
ancient authorities differ as to whether Alexander 
founded the city before he went to the Oasis or after ; 
Diodorus, Q, Curtins, and Justin take the latter view, 
whilst Arrian and Plutarch take the former, the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes (i. 30) makes the founding of the city to 
follow his visit to the Oasis, and repeats the words 
which the Oracle spoke to the king ; he therefore sides 
with Diodorus, Q. Curtins, and Justin. Arrian and 



i Hence the Coptic name pAKOi, RakoH, 
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the Pseudo- Oallisthenes both say that when Alexander 
wished to mark out the site of the foundations he used 
a quantity of meal or grain for the purpose because he 
had no other material at hand ; the latter writer (L 32) 
adds that the birds came and ate up the grain and flew 
away, from which it was augured that the city would 
feed the whole world. The architect of the city was 
Deinocrates, and his plans were carried out by Cleo- 
menes of Naucratis, who was assisted by Heron (a 
Libyan), Krateros, Hypoiiomos, and others. As 
Alexander only spent five months in Egypt, he cannot 
have seen more than the mere foundations of Alex- 
andria’s walls and houses, and it is extremely doubtful 
if he could have realized the importance to which his 
city was to attain. The Pseudo-Oallisthenes says (i. 31) 
that he made the people who lived within a distance of 
thirty miles to come and live in the new city, and that 
he called them Alexandrians.^ 


i The Arabic writer Mas'udi (Chap, xxxii.) records tJiG following 
very curious legends about the founding of Alexandria. When the 
king came to where he wished to build his city he found the remains 
of a large building with marble columns, among which was one with 
an inscription in the ancient character of Himyar that stated the 
building there had been erected by Shaddad, the son of ‘Ad, and 
that described the views of that king, and contained remarks about 
the nothingness of all worldly things. Alexander meditated on the 
words to his advantage. Then he collected vrorkmen from all 
countries, and traced out the foundations, which "were moasureti 
by miles in length and breadth ! He collected marble and 

brought all kinds of stone from Sicily, Africa, Crete, and Rhodes. 
Wishing to lay the foundations of the city in an auspicious hour, 
and all of them at the same time, he set up a marble column, with 
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Wlieu Alexander returned from tlie Oasis to Mempliis 
he found that Antipater had sent him from Greece 400 
mercenaries under Menetas, and 500 Thracian cavalry 
under Asclepiodorus ; he provided entertainments and 
athletic sports for the soldiers, and offered up sacrifices 
to the gods, and thus pleased both priests and people. 
He next devoted himself to making arrangements for 
the government of Egypt, and made the following 
appointments : — ^Doloaspis and Petisis (i.e., Peta-Ast, 

a loucl-souiiding bell on tbo top, before bis tent. At intervals 
along tbo site for the walls be drove into the gi’omid pegs, to each 
of whicb be attached a boll, and ovexy bell could be rung by a cord 
which ran from it to tlie marble ooliiinn. Wliilst be was waiting 
for the auspicious hour he fell asleep, aud a raven came, and 
alighting on the bell on the top of the column made it ring, and at 
the same time, by moans of mechanism which Alexander had con- 
strucied, set all the other bells ringing. The workmen hearing 
the bells ring immediately began to lay the foundations, and to 
pray, and the king w^aking up was surprised to find what had 
Jm])penod. As soon as tho foundations had been laid, aud the 
walls bad begun to rise above the ground, each evening beasts 
came up out of tho sea and destroyed the ■w'ork which had been 
done in the day. To counteract their ofibrts ho made a large box, 
ten cubits long by five cubits wide, and inserted in it glass windows, 
and covered all tlio wood with pitch j into this box he and two of 
his men eulerod and shut themselves in, then two ships towed the 
box out to sea, and, liaving been weighted with iron, lead, and 
stones, it w’as lowered to the bod of the sea. Looking through tho 
glass Alexander was able to watch the monsters of the deep, and 
to note their forms, and he found that they resembled men and 
held hatcliets, saw^s, and hammers in their hands ,* he made careful 
aud exact drawings of these monsters, and then caused his box to 
bo pulled up to the surface of the sea. As soon as ho had returned 
to Alexandria he made figures of the demons of the sea in iron, 
copper, and stone, according to his drawings, and having placed 
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A^n jl the whole cotintry, but 

RkS Petisis declined his charge Doloaspis became vice- 
roy ; he appointed Pantaleon, of Pydna, to be over the 
garrison of Memphis; and Polemoiij the spn of Megacles, 
of Pella, over the garrison of Pelusium ; Lycidas, of 
Aetolia, became -commander of the mercenaries; Eug- 
nostas became the secretary of the mercenaries ; and 
Aeschylus and Ephippus were to be their generals ; 
Apollonius, the son of Garinus, became governor of 

them on tli.e blocks of stone wMeli lay along the sea coast, lio con- 
tinued tbo building of liis city. The sea monsters caino again by 
night, but as soon as they saw figures of thomselves on the stone 
blocks tliey fled to the sea and nover more appeared. When the 
city was huilt Alexander sot up an inscription in which ho gave 
thanks to Almighty God for His help and favour. The city was 
built in terraces (or steps), beneath which were chambers with 
vaulted roofs high enough for a horseman to march under ; these 
were lit and ventilated by oi^enings in the walls. The city was lit 
at night not by torches, but by the eflulgcnco of the marble of 
which it was built. The streets and alleys and markets were roofed 
over and sheltered the passongors from rain ; the city was pro- 
tected by seven -walls, and between each was a ditch. As soon as 
the city was inhabited another class of sea monsters appeared by 
night and carried off people, but Alexander succeeded in vaiiqxiish- 
ing them by means of talismans which he fixed upon columns; 
each column was in the form of an arrow, and was eighty cubits 
high, and rested on a pedestal of brass. According to Mas ‘Adi 
the Pharos was built by Alexander at the same time as Alexandria, 
and was said to rest upon a glass pedestal, which in its turn rested 
upon a crab that lived at the bottom of the sea. On the top of the 
Pharos were three bronze statues : one indicated by movements of 
the hand the course of the sun, the second emitted a sound which 
could be heard for two or three miles whenever an enemy was 
approaching hy sea, and the third marked each hour of the day 
and night by uttering sweet sounds which varied every hour. 
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Hither Libya; Oleomenes, of Nancratis^ became 
governor of that part of Arabia wliicli was near 
Heroopolis; and Doloaspis commanded that the chief 
men of his province should live according to their ancient 
laws, and enjoy their liberties, and he should only take 
care to collect the tribute which Alexander commanded 
them to pay into his hands. Peucestas and Balacrus 
were in command of all the army which Alexander left 
in Egypt, and the fleet was under Polemon, the son of 
Theramenes. Arrian, who gives us the above details, 
adds that Alexander placed the country under so 
many rulers because he felt it unsafe to commit the 
whole government into the hands of any one man. 
It is interesting to note that the viceroy, Doloaspis, 
was a Persian, and we may probably see in his appoint- 
ment a proof of Alexander’s administrative skill. This 
man, no doubt, held office under the last Persian kings, 
and as he was thoroughly familiar with extraordinary 
as well as ordinary methods of raising revenue, his 
appointment was, under the circumstances, expedient 
and politic. 

When Alexander had made these arrangements 
for the protection and government of the country, 
he set out on the march to Phoenicia, and never 
returned to Egypt again until he was carried there 
from Babylon a dead man. Alexander died in June, 
323, and as soon as he was dead a dispute broke 
out among the Persians and Macedonians (Pseudo- 
Gallisthenes iii. 34) as to the possession of his body ; 
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the former wished to haye it, and to worship Alexander 
as Mithras, and the Macedonians wished to take it to 
Macedonia. In this difficulty Ptolemy suggested that 
they should consult the oracle of the Babylonian Zeus, 
and when they had done so the god replied that the 
dead king should be taken to Memphis in Egypt, and 
set upon a throne there. Thereupon Perdiccas embalmed 
the body and placed it in a lead sarcophagus, which 
Ptolemy set upon a waggon and took to Memphis. As 
soon as the inhabitants of Memphis heard of its arrival 
they went out and brought the dead king into the city, 
but the high-priest of Ptah said, “ Set him not down 
“here, but in the town which he hath founded at 
“Rhakotis. Eor wheresoever his body is there will 
“there be disturbances, and the city wherein it lieth 
“ will be set in a commotion because of wars and 
“ strifes.” So Ptolemy took the body to Alexandria, and 
in that part of the city which was called “Body of 
Alexander,” he made a tomb and buried him. Accord- 
ing to the Syriac version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes,^ 
Alexander ordered that his body was to be laid in a 
fine gold coffin,- 250 talents (in weight), and that this 
coffin was to be filled with “ white honey which hath 
not been melted.” The coffin was to be laid on a 

^ See my History of Alexander the Great, Cambridge, 1889, p. 111. 

2 It is said that Ptolemy Alexander stole this gold coffin and pnt 
a glass (?) one in its place; see Strabo, xvii. 1, § 8. When Caesar 
Augustus was at Alexandria he viewed the remains of Alexander, 
and scattered flowers on the body and offered a golden crown. 
Suetonius, Caesar, 18. 
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chariot, and drawn to Egypt by sixteen docile mules, 
and to be escorted by Ptolemy and the army of 
Macedonians ; ^ 1000 talents of gold were to be supplied 

^ The following account of Alexander’s funeral chariot by 
Diodorus (xviii. 26-38, trans. Booth) is of interest : — 

“When Philoclos was chief magistrate at Athens, and Cains 
“ Sulpitius and Quintus Aulius were ci'eated Roman consuls, 
“Aridaeus, to whom was committed the care of conveying 
“Alexander’s body to his sepulchre, having now the chariot ready 
“upon which it was to be carried, prepared himself for the 
“journey. But, forasmuch as the whole business and concern 
“was managed as became the majesty of Alexander, and upon 
“ that account did not only exceed all others in point of expense, 
“state, and pomp (for the charges amounted to many talents), 
“ but also in respect of curiosity and workmanship, we think it fit 
“to recommend something to posterity in writing concerning it. 
“ And first, a coffin of beaten gold 'was provided, so wrought by 
‘ ‘ the hammer, as to answer to the proportion of the body ; it was 
“ half filled with aromatic spices, which served as well to delight 
“ the sense, as to prevent the body from putrefaction. Over the 
“coffin was a cover of gold, so exactly fitted, as to answer the 
“higher part every way. O-vor this w'as thrown a curious purple 
“ coat embroidered with gold, near to which were placed the arms 
“of the deceased, that the whole might reioresent the acts of his 
“life. Then was provided the chariot, in which the body was to 
“be conveyed j upon the top of which was raised a triumphant 
“ arch of gold, set thick and studded over with precious stones, 
“eight cubits in breadth, and twelve in length. Under this roof 
“was placed a throne of gold, joined to tho whole work, four 
“square, on which were carved the heads of Goathartsj and to 
“these were fastened golden rings of two handsbreadth in 
‘ ‘ diameter ; at which hung, for show and pomp, little coronets of 
“various colours, which, like so many flowers, afforded a pleasant 
“prospect to the eyo. Upon the top of the arch, was a fringe of 
“ network, to which were hung large bells, to tho intent that the 
“ sound of them might be heard afe a groat distance. On both 
“sides [of] the arch, at the corners, stood an image of Victory in 
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from the revenues of the kingdom for the expenses of the 
journey, and 1600 talents for the expenses of the mules. 
The Arabic writer Mas'fidi says that Alexander’s 


‘‘gold, bearing a tropliy. A peristylinm of gold supported the 
‘‘arcliwork, the chapiters of whose pillars were of Ionian worlc- 
‘‘manship. Within the peristylinni, by a network of gold of a 
“ finger’s thickness in the workmanship, hnng fonr tables, one by 
“another, equal to the dimensions of the wall, whereupon were 
“pourtrayed all sorts of living creatures. The first table repre- 
“sented a chariot curiously wrought, wherein Alexander sat with 
“a royal sceptre in his hand. About the king stood his life- 
“guards complete in their arms j the Macedonians on the one side, 
“ and the Persians, who hore battle-axes, on the other; and before 
“thona stood the armonr-hearers. In the second, elephants 
“adorned in their warlike habiliments followed them of the 
“guard, on which sat Indians before, and Macedonians behind, 
“armed according to the manner of their respective countries. 
“In the third might be seen squadrons of horse drawn up in 
“regular battalia. In the fourth appeared a fleet ordered in a 
“line of battle. At the entrance of tho arch stood lions of gold, 
“with their faces towards the entrance. — From the middle of 
“every pillar an acanthus of gold si>routed up, in branches spiring 
“in slender threads to the very chapiters. Over the arch, about 
“ the middle of tho roof on the outside, was spread a pnri)le carpet 
“ in the open air, on which was placed a vast golden crown, in the 
“form of an olive coronet, which, by the reflection of the sun- 
“ beams, darted siich an amazing splendor and brightness, that at 
“a distance it appeared as a flash of lightning. Under the seats 
“or bottom of the whole work, ran two axletrees, about which 
“ moved four Persian wheels, whose spokes and naves were over- 
“laid with gold, but the fellows were shod with iron. The ends 
“ and out-parts of the axles were of gold, representing the heads 
“of lions, each holding a dart in his month. In every centre of 
“ tho arch, about the midway in the length, was artificially fixed a 
“pole, upon which the whole might turn, as on a hinge; by the 
help whereof the arch might, in rough places, where it was apt 
“ to be shaken, be preserved from being overturned. There were 
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remains were first coated with bitumen and then laid 
in a marble sarcophagus, because his 

mother feared that a gold sarcophagus would be an 
inducement to kings far distant to come and carry it 
off. The marble sarcophagus was raised upon a plat- 
form made of stones and of blocks of white and coloured 
marbles laid one above the other. The writer goes on 
to say that this platform was to be seen at Alexandria 
in the year of the Flight 332, and that it was known 
by the name of Tomb of Alexander.” ^ 

When the news of the death of Alexander the Great 
became generally known throughout Babylon strife 
and dissensions at once broke out among the various 
generals of his army, each of whom wished and tried 
to gain as large a portion of the Macedonian Empire as 
was possible for himself. Alexander left no offspring 
except a child called Herakles, of whom he was the 


“four draft-trees, to every one of which, were fixed four courses of 
“yokes, and to every course were bound four mules, so that the 
‘ ‘ mules were sixty-four in number, the most choice for strength 
“and bigness that could be got. Every mule was adorned with a 
‘ ‘ crown of gold, and bells of gold on either side of their heads ; 
“and on their necks were fitted rich collars, set and beautified 
^ ‘ with precious stones. And in this manner was the chariot set 
“forth, the sight of which was more stately and pompous than 
“ the report : so that the fame of it brought together multitudes of 
“spectators: for the people out of every city wherever it was 
“ coming, met it, and ran back again before it, never satisfied with 
“ the delight they took in vewing and gazing. And, suitable to 
“so stately a show, a vast quantity of workmen and pioneers, who 
“levelled and smoothed the ways for its passage, attended/* 

1 B. de Maynard, Les Fmiries d'Or, tom. ii. 1863, p. 259. 
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father by Barsing. His wife Eoxana was pregnant, 
and as she was anxious to avoid all possibility of the 
succession of the child whom she was about to bear 
being disputed by Statira, the last wife whom Alex- 
ander had married, she sent her a forged letter, which 
purported to come from Alexander, asking her to come 
to him. Statira came, accompanied by her sister, and 
Eoxana had them both killed and their bodies thrown 
down a well, after which the well was filled up with 
earth.'^ Her accomplice in this crime was Perdiccas, 
who, after Alexander’s death, became a very powerful 
official, and to all intents and purposes the king of 
Macedonia. It was, of course, necessary that a 
successor to Alexander should be appointed as soon as 
possible, and whilst some were in favour of waiting 
until Eoxana’s child should be born, the majority 
wished to raise Arrhidaeus to the throne. This man 
was the son of Philip II. of Macedon, “ by a low and 
“disreputable woman called Philinna, and was half- 
“ witted in consequence of some bodily disorder with 
“ which he was afiSicted. This disease was not 
“congenital nor produced by natural causes, for he 
“had been a fine boy, and showed considerable 
“ ability, but Olympias endeavoured to poison him, and 
“ destroyed his intellect by her drugs.” ^ Besides these, 
however, one party was in favour of Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander, another in favour of his sister 
Cleopatra, and a third in favour of another sister, 
J Plutarchj Alexander^ § 77. ^ Hid, 
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Kyuan^, the widow of Ms cousin Amyntas, whom he 
had put to death. Finally, after scenes of great 
violence and disorder, Arrhidaeus was appointed to 
succeed Alexander,- and he became king of Macedonia 
under the title of Philip III.; his chief minister of 
state was Perdiccas, one of Alexander’s intimate friends, 
to whom he had given his ring shortly before his 
death. The various provinces of the empire were 
divided among Alexander’s generals as follows : — 
Egypt and Libya were assigned to Ptolemy, Syria to 
Laomedon, Cilicia to Philotas, Pamphylia, Lycia, and 
Greater Phrygia to Antigonus, Oaria to Asander, 
Lydia to Menander, Hellespontine Phrygia to Leon- 
natiis, Cappadocia and Paphlagonia to Eumenes, 
Media to Peithon, and the provinces of the East to 
those who were their rulers at the time of Alexander’s 
death.i 



Lord of the two lands, Setep-en-Ra-meei-Amen, son 
of the Sun, Phiuliuptjas. 


We have already said that when Arrhidaeus, the son 
of Philip II. of Macedon and of Philinna, was elected 
as the successor of Alexander the Great, he succeeded 


^ Grote, History of Greece, vol. x. p. 255. 
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as Philip III. of Maeedon, and that Ptolemy, Alex- 
ander's general and friend, received Egypt and Libya 
as his share of the kingdom. But the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions show that Ptolemy did not assume the 
sovereignty of Egypt, and that he only, at first, ruled 
the country on behalf of Philip III. of Macedon, who 
became Philip I. of Egypt. Philip Arrhidaeus married 
Eurydiee, who was the daughter of Kynane and 
Amyntas, the first cousin of Alexander the G-reat, 
and who had been brought to Asia by her mother. 
Olympias, Alexander’s mother, and Perdiccas tried to 
prevent the marriage, and actually caused Kynan^ 
to be put to death,^ but the soldiers showed such 
indignation at the deed that they were compelled 
to allow the marriage to take place. Philip Arrhi- 
daeus was co-regent of Macedonia with Alexander 
IV. of Macedon, the son of Alexander the Great 
and his wife Eoxana, who was born soon after the 
death of his father, and matters went smoothly 
enough until the death of Perdiccas, b.o. 321. Philip 
and his wife Eurydiee went to Macedonia in the follow- 
ing year^ and soon afterwards they succeeded in forming 
such a powerful faction that Eoxana took her son 
Alexander IV. and departed to Epirus, where the 
boy’s grandmother Olympias lived. In 317, Aeakides, 
the king of Epirus, made representations to Polyper- 
chon, who had received the charge of affairs in Macedon 
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from Autipitter, and togotlier they succeeded in restor- 
ing Alexander IV. in Maeedon in tlie same year. 
Instigated by Olympias Alexander IV. gave orders tliat 
Philip Arrliidaeus was to die, and he was stabbed to 



Amen-EA IftyinK liis ltan<i on tlio wlionlder of Philip Arrhidaens, and addressing* 
him tiiUJsS: “1 Ktabllsh thy rising* m king of the South and North upon the 
iiinjite of thy father iHtfore Ra." The goddess Ament, who is seen suckling 
the young king in the ftjrm of Horus says, “ I suckle thee with nay milk,’* 


death by some Thracians a'ter a reign of six years and 
four months. Aot satisfied with the death of Philip, 
Olympias next sent to his wretched wife Eurydice a t 
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sword, a bow-string, and some hemlock, and told her to 
choose her death ; Eurydice, having called npon the 
gods to punish Olympias in a similar manner, and 
having wiped her husband^s wounds, hanged herself 
with her girdle and never shed a tear or showed in any 
way that she was dismayed by the calamity which had 
befallen her (Diodorus xix. 11). 

It is extremely doubtful if Philip Arrhidaeus 
visited Egypt, but if he did he can have taken no 
active part in Ptolemy’s administration of the country, 
although remains bearing his name have been found 
in a few placesd Near Eshmunen, a town which 
marks the site of the ancient city of Plermopolis 
in Upper Egypt, the French Expedition found a 
portico of the Ptolemaic Period with two rows of 
six pillars, each pillar being fifty feet high, and on 
one of these pillars were the cartouches of Philip 
Arrhidaeus. We know that Ptolemy carried out a 
great many works in Egypt on behalf of the co-regents, 
and it is possible that he* began the portico and caused 
the name of Philip to be inscribed on one of its columns. 
At Karnak there was built in the name of Philip a red 
granite sanctuary with two chambers and a roof which 
was ornamented with yellow stars painted on a blue 
ground. The walls, both inside and outside, were 
covered with reliefs, in which the king is seen making 
offerings to Amen, and to the goddess Ament, who 
gives him milk; both the scenes and the descriptive 

^ See Lepsius, Denkmaler^ iy, pi. 2. 
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texts wlueli accompany tliem were ornamented with 
bright colours, traces of which still remain. It is 
interesting to note that the sanctuary of Philip was 
built in the oldest part of the temple of Amen-Ea at 
Karnak, and that it is surrounded by the buildings of 
the great kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty, We may be 
sure that this site was carefully selected, and it appears 
as if in the days of Philip an attempt was made to 
prove that the Macedonian was the rightful successor 
of the Pharaohs of old, and that as such he built a 
sanctuary in the heart of the oldest sanctuary of the 
god who addressed Alexander the Great as his son. In 
any case, the presence of the shrine at Karnak proves 
that he who was responsible for its erection adopted a 
conciliatory attitude towards the class of men who had 
always held the greatest power in Egypt — the priests. 
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King of the South and 


North, lord of the two lands, Ra-haa-ab-Amen-Setep-en', 
son of the Sun, lord of risings, AiiKSANTiiES. 


Alexander IV. of Macedon, or Alexander II. of 
Egypt, was the son of Alexander the Great and 
Roxana, and was born shortly after his father’s deatR ■ 
he was co-regent with Philip Arrhidaeus, and went with 
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Min and Boxana Ms mother to Macedonia b,c. 320. He 
was taken to Epirus by Boxana when she 
saw that Philip and his wife were gaining 
too much power, but was restored to his 
rightful position in Macedonia B.c. 317, 
when his co-regent was murdered, pro- 
bably at the instigation of Olympias. A 
short time afterwards Cassander, whose 
brother ISTicanor was put to death by 

Heq-qbn’, \ , 

Olympias, succeeded in bringing an 
accusation against her at one of the 
general assemblies of the Macedonians, and she 
was condemned to death. Cassander gave her the 
opportunity to escape death by flight, but Olympias 
declared that she was ready to take her trial before 
Macedonian judges, and fearing the effect upon her 
hearers of any statement she might make he sent two 
hundred soldiers to kill her at once. These men re- 
turned without having fulfilled their mission, being 
awestruck by her dignity of bearing, but she was at 
length strangled by the parents of those whose children 
she had put to death. Olympias being removed, 
the only obstacles to Oassander’s becoming king of 
Macedonia were Alexander IV. and his mother Boxana, 
and he therefore determined to kill mother and son; 
he was, however, afraid to carry his plan into effect 
just then, and he therefore sent them to the fortress at 
Amphipolis, where they were treated as prisoners until 
B.o. 311, when Cassander, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus 
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made peace with Antigonns. One of the conditions of 
the peace was that Cassander should be commander-in- 
cliief of the Macedonian army until Alexander IV. was 
of age, but hearing soon afterwards that people were 
beginning to say that it was time Alexander should 
succeed his father, Cassander ordered Glaukias, the 
governor of the fortress at Amphipolis, to strangle both 
mother and son, and the command was promptly carried 
out in 311 (Diodorus xix. 105). 

Whether the murder of the lawful heir to the throne 



Alexander Aegus, son of Alexander the Great. 


afforded Ptolemy, governor of Egypt, any relief cannot 
lie Bilid, but it certainly enabled him to make himself 
king of the country whensoever he should feel disposed 
to do so. As Ptolemy had caused buildings to he under- 
taken in Egypt in the name of Philip Arrhidaeus, who 
was probably never in the country, so also he carried out 
works on which he placed the name of Alexander IV., 
who was taken to Macedonia when he was a child six 
years old, and was only twelve or thirteen years old 
when he was murdered. At Karnak the rebuilding of 



Alexander 11. of Egypt, “ the lord wlio riseth on the seat of Homs,” making 
offerings to his father Amen-Baj above him is the Vulture goddess Nekhohet. 
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a part of the great temple of Amen-Ra was begun in 
his name,i and the reliefs prove that Ptolemy wished 
the boy-king to appear as a faithful worshipper of the 
god, and a generous benefactor of his sanctuary. From 
Karnak came the red granite statue of Alexander IV., 
which is about nine feet high and is now preserved in 
the Egyptian Museum at Cairo, ^ and it is probable 
that it occupied a place of honour in the huildings of 
the young king, perhaps even in the sanctuaiy itself. 
The pose of the statue is Egyptian, but the features 
and the arrangement of the headdress are Greek; the 
general effect is, as M. Maspero says, ^^mou et sans 
vigueur,”3 and will not bear comparison with the 
beautiful works of the Theban dynasties. In a rock- 
hewn chamber at Beni-IJasan are a number of reliefs 
in which Alexander IV. is making offerings to the 
gods, and outside it are the cartouches of the king. 
On the Island of Elephantine are the remains of a 
granite doorway, on which are sculptured several reliefs 
which depict the king in the act of making offerings 

of incense, cake, and Mailt, to the gods of 

the First Cataract, i.e., to Khnemn, Satet, Anqet, and 
Amen-Iia. The style and solidity of this doorway 

^ Bee Lepsius, Denkmater, pll. 1, 3 ff. 

^ Keo Maspero, Gaidey p. 380 ; Virej, Notice des principaux 
mnuuments exi^mi’s au Musee de Qizehy Paris, 1897, p. 97, No. 308. 

® On the other lianU, Mr. Mahaffy {Empire of the JPtolemieSy p. 38) 
thinks that “ the gentle and melancholy expression would well suit 
** the timgic fortunes of the ill-starred boy, a martyr to his 
‘‘greatness.” 
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suggest that it formed part of a comparatively large 
temple, and as an altar, with an inscription upon it 
showing that it was dedicated to Amen-Ea, was found 
close by, it is pretty certain that the whole edifice was 
dedicated to Amen-Ea. 

Thus we see that Ptolemy caused works to be 
carried out at Elephantine and Karnak, two of 
the most important sites in Upper Egypt, and from 
a very valuable inscription set up by him we learn 
that he carried out a great work of temple restora- 
tion in the ancient cities of Pe and Tep in the 
Delta. This inscription is cut upon a black granite 
stele measuring about 6 feet by 3 feet 6 inches, 
which was found in 1870 by Muhammad Efifendi 
Kurshid in one of the mosques of Cairo, ^ and which is 
dated in the first month of the season 8Jiat in the 
seventh year (i.e. about n.c. 312) of “ the majesty 
‘^of the young Horns, who is mighty in two^fold 
^‘strength, the lord of the shrines of Nekhebet and 
“Uatchet, the beloved of the gods, to whom have 
^^been given the dignity and rank of his father, 
‘^the golden Horns, the strong one in all the land, the 
^‘King of the South and North, the lord of the two 

lands, ^Haa-ab-Ea-setep-en-Amen ^5 son of the Sun, 
^ArksantresJ, living for ever, beloved of the gods of 


^ See Maspero, Guides p. o5 j for tlie hieroglyphio text see 
Marie tte, Monuments Divers j pi. 14. 
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“Pe and Tep, The text proceeds: — 

“ (Line 2) He was king of the two lands (i.e. Egypt), 
*^an{l of foreign lands, and his Majesty was at the 
head of the Asiatics, and the Grreat Chief in Egypt, 

“ ^ ^ , was called Ptolemy, ^ (j P ^ • He 
was a man wlio was young, and vigorous in his arms, 
“and possessed understanding, and he was chief of the 
bowmen ; his heart was bold, his step (literally, 
“ sandals) was firm, he oj^posed bravely the foe, and 
never turned his back in flight, and smote in the 
‘‘ face (line 3) his enemies on the field of battle. When 
once he had taken the bow in his hand his foe was 
“unable to shoot at him, and after one sweep of his 
“sword in battle there was none who could stand 
“against him; his hands could not be turned aside, 
“ what came forth from his mouth could not be gainsaid, 
“and he was without like in the two lauds and in 
“ foreign lands. 

“ He brought (or, restored) the symbol (or, images) 
“of the gods which were found with the Asiatics, 

“ and all the possessions and books of the temples 
“ of the South and North (line 4) he put back in 
“ their places. He established his court at the place 
“ which was called the Portress of the King of the 

“South and North, ^Setep-en-lla-meri-Amen^, son of 
“ the Sun, ^ArksantresJ,! which is on the shore of the 


I.e , Alexandria. 
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“ Great Green Sea of the Hau-nebn, , 

and which, was formerly called Eaqetet. He collected 
“ many Hau-nebn and (line 5) horses, and ships with 
‘‘their fighting crews, and he made an expedition with 
“ his bowmen to the land of Syria, the people of which 
“ were at war with him. He entered into their country, 
“ his heart was mighty, and he was like a large bird of 
“prey among the little birds. He conquered them 
“forthwith, he led away their chiefs, and their (line 6) 
“ horses, and their boats, and all marvellous possessions 
“ to Egypt. 

“After these things he made an expedition to the 
“border of and he conquered them 

“ forthwith ; he led back their soldiers, and men, and 
“women, and their gods (?), in return for what they 
“had done to Egypt. Having returned to Egypt his 
“ heart was glad by reason of these things which he 
“ had done, and he celebrated a festival, for this Great 
“ Chief (i.e., Ptolemy) sought to do gracious acts 
“ towards the gods of the South and North. Then he 
“who was with him (i.e., with Ptolemy) and the aged 
“men of the North Land told him that the marshes 
“ of the land of Hatchet had been given by Khabbesha,^ 
“ the overliving, to the gods of Pe and Tep after his 

^ See an article on these people by Maspero, Recueil^ tom. viii. 
p. 84. 

2 I omit the full names and titles of this king, as they have been 
given above (pp. V2, 73). 
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“majesty had departed to Pe and Tep to go round about 
“through the marsh lands which were in its (line 8) 
“territory, and had passed through the swamps. 


i 


to inspect the 


arms of the Nile whicb. 


“flowed into the Great Green Sea, in order to keep 
“away from Egypt the fleet of the Asiatics, Then his 
“majesty said to him that was with him, ‘Instruct 
“me in the matter of this marsh land,’ and they told 
“ him that it was called the marsh land of the land of 
“ TJatchet (i.e., Buto) and that it had belonged to the 
“gods of Pe and Tep from the earliest times, hut that 
“the (line 9) enemy Xerxes had seized upon it and 
“had never given anything in return for it to the gods 
“of Pe and Tep. Then his majesty commanded them 
“to bring the priests and governors of Pe and Tep into 
“his presence, and when they had brought them in 
“haste he said unto them, ‘I would know what the 
“ spirits (or, souls) of the gods of Pe and Tep did unto 
“the enemy (line 10) because of the foul deed which 
“he had done unto them.’ And they said, ‘The 
“ enemy Xerxes did an evil thing to Pe and Tep when 
“he carried oflf their possessions.’ And they spake 
“before his majesty, [saying], ‘0 Prince, our Lord, 

“ Horus, the son of Isis and the son of Osiris, the prince 
“ of princes, and the king of kings, the lord of lords, the 
“ avenger of his father, the lord of Pe and Tep, the 
“chief of the gods, made it to happen that (line 11) 
“there was no king to succeed him, and he dis- 
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‘^missed tlie enemy Xerxes from liis palace and his 
‘‘eldest son, and [this] was known on this day in the 
“ city of Sai's of Neith by the divine mother.* ** 

The exact meaning of the words in which the king 
replies is not clear, but they seem to indicate that the 
king swears he will act according to the wishes of this 
great and mighty god among the gods. Thereupon the 
priests and nobles of Pe and Tep ask Ptolemy to restore 
to them the territory of the gods already mentioned, 
together with the meat and drink offerings of every 
kind, and to renew the grant of property to the gods in 
his name in return for the good fortnne which they 
have bestowed upon him. Ptolemy assented, and 
ordered a decree to be drawn np in writing in the 
chancery of the royal scribe who was over the revenue, 








j| 


^ ^ P O Jj? wherein he as Satrap, ^ ® ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ichshetrep, of the country restored to the god Horns of 
Pe and Tep the properties which had been his afore- 
time. The boundaries of the land were specified with 
great care, and the original grant made by Khabbesha 
was renewed ; Ptolemy prays that strength and victory 
and gladness of heart may be given him, and the text 
concludes with a curse upon any one who shall attempt 
to alienate the property of the gods of Pe and Tep from 
its lawful uses. He also invokes the goddess Ap-taui, 
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to blast bim with her fire on the day of her 
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wrath, and prays that the man who shall do such a thing 
may have neither son, nor daughter, nor posterity. i- 
The fact that Alexander IV. reigned twelve years is 
proved by the Papyrus of Hes-Amsu in the British 
Museum,- which is dated in “ the fourth month of the 
season Shat of the Xllth year of Pharaoh, life, 
^‘health, strength, Alexander, the son of Alexander,” 
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""J. This fact proves beyond all question 


the general correctness of the dating of the three 
Demotic papyri ^ which that eminent pioneer of Demotic 
studies, M. E. Kevillout, published some twenty-two 
years ago. It is interesting to note that in the 
cartouche containing the name of Alexander IV. the 
king’s name is followed by the determinative of 
foreigncT.” 


[In the following pages, which treat of the history of 
under tlie Ptolemies, the authorities for most of 
the important statements are given in the notes, but it 


^ Tho text of this decree was publislied witli a German transla- 
tion in Aeg, Zeitsdirift, 1871, p. Iff. j the best English rendering 
hitlierto published is that by S. M. Drach in Records of the Past, 
vol. X. IK 60, but tbo numbering of the lines does not follow that of 
the Stele. 

* See my paper on this papyrus in Archaeolojia, vol. lii. 

® See Reme £gyptologique, 1880, pp. 8 and 15. 
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lias been suggested that it would be useful to have 
them all together in some place in the volume, and 
they are given here accordingly. Among classical 
writers come Diodorus Siculus (xvii. 48, etc.), Q. Curtius 
(iv. 7 ff.), Arrian (ii.), Plutarch’s Lives of Alexander, 
Demetrius, Gleomenes, Caesar, and Antony ; the His- 
tories of Polybius (ShuckburglPs translation); Appian, 
Bell, Giv., Caesar, Be Bell, Cm, Dion Cassius (xlvii.), 
and Justin (xi.). Many side lights on the histories of 
the Ptolemies are afforded by Josephus in his Wars 
and Antiquities of the Jews, but his evidence must be 
received with caution, especially when it deals with 
events of history in which the Jewish nation was 
mixed up ; much of interest for the period will 
be found in III. Maccabees. The legendary life of 
Alexander the G-reat by the Pseudo- Callisthenes is an 
important composition, because it is manifestly based 
on the works of writers who flourished before Christ, 
and on native Egyptian traditions which were widely 
accepted; the best edition of the text is that of 
C. Muller in Didot’s series, but the text of the Leyden 
MS., edited by Meusel, represents a much older Ee- 
cension of the Alexander-Story, and merits the careful 
study of those who deal with the legendary history of 
Alexander as contained in Greek, On the Oriental 
versions of the Alexander-Story Zacher’s Fseudo- 
Kallisthenes, Halle, 1867, should be consulted, and the 
authorities for them are enumerated in my History of 
Alexander, Cambridge, 1889, and The Life and Exploits 
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of Alexander the Great, Cambridge, 1890. For the 
general history of the Ptolemaic Period, see Gtrote, 
Jliittory of Greece, chap, xeiii. ; Droysen, J. Gr., Qes- 
chichte der Hellenismus, Hamburg, 1836-43; and 
Droysen, H., JJntersuchungen Uber Alexander des 
Groseen Ueerweson und Kriegsfuhrung, Freiburg, 1885 ; 
Droysen, J. G., Geechiehie Alexanders des Grossen, 
Hamburg, 1833. Straok’s Die Bynastie der Ptolemder, 
Berlin, 1897, is a very useful book, and discusses many 
problems connected with the Ptolemies in the light of 
much recently acquired evidence; his collection of. 
Greek inscriptions of the Ptolemaic Period is both 
handy and useful. Mr. D. G. Hogarth’s Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon, London, 1897, is a careful and 
suggestive monograph on the subjects of which it treats, 
and Prof. Mahaffy has discussed the history of the 
Ptolemies in his Pnrpire of the Ptolemies, London, 
1895, and in A Eistory of Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty, London, 1899. For the military administra- 
tion of the Ptolemies, see Meyer, Das Heerwesen der 
Ptoh mier und Ildmer in Aegypten, Leipzig, 1900 ; 
and Schubart, Quaestionos de rebus milifaribus quotes 
fuerunt in regno Lagidarum, 1900. A large amount 
of information concerning the internal affairs of the 
country of Egypt has been supplied by the Greek 
papyri which have been found in Egypt in recent years, 
and for this the reader is referred to Mr. F. G. Kenyon’s 
Greek Papyri in the British Museum^ 2 vols., London, 
1893, 1898 ; Grenfell and Mahaffy, Laws of Ptolemy 
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PhiladelphuSy Oxford, 1896 ; Maliaffy, Flinders Petrie 
Dublin, 1891, 1893^ and Appendix in 1894; 
Grenfell and Hunt, Gh^eeh Papyri^ I. and II., Oxford, 
1896, 1897. For older works on Greek Papyri, see 
Peyron, Papyri Graeci Begii Taurinensis Musei 
Aegyptiif Turin, 1826 ; Brunet de Presle, Notices et 
Textes des Papyrus Grecs dio Musee du Louvre et de 
la Bihliothegue Iviperiale, tom. xviii. (in Notices et 
Fxtraits)^ 1865; and Leemans, Papyri Graeci 

Musei jivtiqiharii Puhlici Lugduni-Patavi, Leyden, 
1843, 1885. For references to the minor literature of 
the subject, see Mr. F. G. Kenyon's annual account 
of progress in the Archaeological Peport, published 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund. On the bilingual 
inscriptions of Eosetta and Canopus, see Brugsch, In- 
scriptio Rosettana Meroglyphica, 1851 ; Lepsius, Las 
Bilingue-Dehret von Canopus, Pexlin, 1866; Eeinisch 
und Eosler, Die zweisprachige Insohrift von Tanis, 
Wien, 1866 ; Pierret, Le Pecret Trilingue de Oanope, 
Paris, 1881 ; Brugsch, Thesaurus, vi. 1891, p, xiv. ; 
Groff, Lg Pecret de Canope, in Revue Arclieologigue, 
tom. vi., pp. 13-21; Chabas, LPnsoription Mere- 
glyphiquG de Rosette, Paris, 1867 ; Sharpe, The Rosetta 
Stone, London, 1871 ; Eeyillout, Chrestomathie Pe- 
motiguG,pp, 177-"209; Birch, in Records of the Past, 
Old Series, vol. iv. p. 71 ff. ; and Bouriant, in Recueil 
de Travaux, tom. vi. 1885, pp. 1-20. A great deal of 
light has been thrown upon the internal condition of 
Egypt under the Ptolemies by the labours of M. E. 
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Bevillout, who has devoted himself to the publicatioa 
of Demotic and Coptic documents. Among his works 
may be mentioned: — Actes ei Conimts des Musees 
Fgyptiens de Boulaq et dv, Louvre^ Paris, 1876, 4to; 
ActionB pMhliqxm et Paris, 1897, dto ; Apo-- 

cryphes Copies dn Nouveau Tesiamenty Paris, 1876, 
4to ; Chrestomathie DemoUque, fasc. i.-iv., Paris, 1880, 
etc. ; Notice des Papyrus Demotiques archaiques et 
autres textes juridiques ou historiques , > , du regne de 
B(ycchori8 jmqu'an regne de Ptolemee SoieTj etc., Paris, 
1896, 4to; Papyrus demotiques du Louvre, Paris, 
1885-1892, text and plates; Le prock d'JIermias 
d\iprh ks sources demotiques , et grecqiies, Paris, 1884, 
4tu; Rituelf liner aire de Pamouth en demotiqiie, Paris, 
1880, 4to; Le Homan de Betaa, Paris, 1877, 8vo ; 
Second Memoire sur les Bleminges, Paris, 1877, 4to, 
Besides these M. Revillout has published a series of 
valuable articles in his Eevue iSgyptologique, 9 vols. 
Paris, 1880-1900, and he deserves the thanks of all 
students of the later period of Egyptian history for 
the material with which he has provided them, and 
fur his pioneer researches.] 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE PTOLEMIES. 



King of tlie Soutli and North, Sjstep-en-Ea-Mebi- 
Amen, son of the Sun, Ptxtlmis. 


Ptolemy I., commonly known as Ptolemy Lagus, 
and Ptolemy Sotee, was said to have been the son of 
Lagus, a man of humble ancestry and birth, by Arsinoe, 
one of the concubines of Philip II. of Macedon, who 
was said to have been pregnant at the tinae of her 
marriage; for this reason it was commonly reported 
that Ptolemy I. was the son of Philip. He seems to 
have been born about b.o. 367, but of his early youth 
nothing is known ; it is clear, however, that he cannot 
have been the child of obscure parents, for at a very 
early age he was well known at the Macedonian court 
as one of the principal friends of Alexander the G-reat. 
He was banished by Philip II., hut was recalled in 
336, when Alexander succeeded his father as king of 
Macedon. He accompanied Alexander to Asia, and 
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was deputed by him to capture Bessus, the satrap of 
Bactria under Darius Oodomannus, who first conspired 
with Nabarzanes against his master and then helped 
to murder him ; Ptolemy succeeded in his mission and 
brought his captive before Alexander, and the rebel 
was eventually put to death by Oxathres. Prom 326 
to 324 he was constantly employed by Alexander on 
work which refjuired both bravery and judgment, and 
it is clear from numerous passages that he was one of 
the king’s most intimate friends during that period. 
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as also during his youth. When Alexander died 
(b.c. 323) and his great empire was divided among his 
generals, Ptolemy was able to secure for himself the 
satrapy of Egypt, and he appears to have lost no time 
ill going to Ills province. 

According to Diodorus (xviii. 14) he “possessed 
“himself of the country without any difficulty, and 
“carried himself with great mildness and winning 
“behaviour towards the people; and having a 
“treasure of 8000 talents, raised an army of mer- 
“cenaries; and many out of love flocked to him 
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“ Upon the account of the goodness of his disposition. 
“ He entered into a league with Antipater, when he 
was assured that Perdiccas designed to dispossess him 
of Egypt.” Soon after he arrived in. Egypt he found 
that Oleomenes, the satrap of the country under 
Alexander, had made himself very rich by taking the 
fullest advantage of all the opportunities of making 
money which came in his way, and had also made 
himself unpopular with the priests of Egypt, therefore 
to please them and to ^remove an ally of Perdiccas and 
one who might become an active enemy of himself, 
Ptolemy put him to death. Two years later (321) an 
open rupture occurred between Ptolemy and Perdiccas. 
Arrhidaeus, or Arrhibaeus, had in the interval made 
ready all things, and had succeeded in bringing the 
body of Alexander in its golden cofSn to Syria, and was, 
presumably, about to carry it to the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon, or Siwa, according to the decision which had 
been arrived at in Babylon. Ptolemy marched out to 
meet the body of his dead king, and, finding that 
Perdiccas had commanded that it should he taken to 
Aegae in Macedonia, persuaded Arrhidaeus to allow it 
to go to Egypt instead, Arrhidaeus seems to have had 
no desire to take the body to Aegae, and if he had it 
would have been difficult for him to withstand Ptolemy, 
Avho was no doubt accompanied by his army ; the body 
of Alexander was then brought to Memphis and thence 
to Alexandria, where its presence must have been of 
the greatest importance to Ptolemy. The result of this 
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vietury was to stir up the wrath of PerdiccaSj wdio 
straightway determined to invade Egypt. He marched 
to Poliisiiim, where lie encamped, bnt a sudden rise 
of the Nile drowned out his trenches, etc., and upset 
all his plans, and at tlie same time many of his men 
deserted to Ptolemy. 

Tn due course the opposing armies joined battle, 
but although Perdiccas employed elephants among 
his forces they availed Iiim little, for in one attack 
he lost largo numbers of men, and in trying to 
cross the river about two thousand more were drowned 
and one thousand were eaten by crocodiles, and his 
soldiers lost all confidence in him. Einally Peitlion 
and one hundred chief men deserted him, and a body 
of horsemen went to his tent and murdered him. 
Tliereupon the Macedonians wished Ptolemy to succeed 
him, hut he refused, and bestowed the chief command 
of the army upon Peitlion and Arrliidaeus, who liad 
brought Alexander’s body to Memphis as Ptolemy 
wislied. As a result of the victory over Perdiccas a 
new re-arrangement of the empire was made, and at 
Tfiparadeisus in Code Syria, Antipater, the successor 
of Peitlion and Arrliidaeus, who had resigned, gave 
to Ptolemy as his share the African portion of Alex- 
ander’s empire. In 319 Aiitipater died, and Ptolemy 
made alliances first with Cassander and Antigonus, 
ami then with. Cassander and Lysimachus. In 315 
Antigonus invaded Syria, and took all the territory 
winch Ptolemy had seized in 320, and besieged Tyre, 
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whicli fell after an investment lasting fifteen months 
(b.c. 314). 

In the same year Ptolemy re-conquered Cyprus, 
and put down a revolt in Gyrene, which, he had 
annexed in 322, and in 312 Ptolemy and Seleucus, 
who had fled to Egypt for protection in 316, defeated 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, in a pitched battle 
at Gaza. Shortly afterwards Demetrius gained a 
victory over Ptolemy’s general, and as Antigonus him- 
self inarched into Syria, Ptolemy returned to Egypt, 
whither, however, Antigonus did not follow him. In 
311 Alexander IV., the son of Alexander the Great and 
Roxana, was strangled, but Ptolemy took no steps to 
make himself king of Egypt ; indeed, it says much for 
the kind heart and good natui^e of this brave old 
warrior that he caused restorations of temples to be 
carried out in the name of the little king, the son of 
his old friend and master, duidng the years which the 
child was imprisoned with his mother in the fortress 
of Amphipolis. We know that shortly before he died, 
or perhaps in that very year, Ptolemy made a new grant 
of certain lands to the temple of Horus at Pe and Tep, 
i.e., Buto, in the Delta, after he returned from two 
campaigns, and that though he was absolute master of 
Egypt he allowed the official stele which recorded his 
generosity to the priests to be dated in the seventh year 
of the sole reign of his little master, Alexander IV., and 
in it he is described only as the satrap of Egypt/’ 
Thus, as has been already said, Ptolemy carried on 
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building operations in the names of both successors of 
Alexander the Great. 

In 308 Ptolemy recaptured Gyrene and sent Magas 
to govern it, but two years later he lost Cyprus, wliich 
was taken by Demetrius, and Ptolemy’s fleet of nearly 
150 ships was destroyed at Salamis. Antigonuswas so 
much elated at his success that he planned a new in- 
vasion of Egypt, and according to Diodorus (xx. 73) lie 
recalled Demetrius from Cyprus and made him tlie 
admiral of the fleet. He himself, with an army con- 
sisting of 80,000 infantry, 8000 cavalry, and 83 
elephants, passed through Coele Syria, whilst his 
son, whom he told to sail near the shore, had with him 
150 warships and 100 more “of burthen, wherein was 
‘‘ an infinite store of arms of all sorts.-’^ At Gaza the 
whole force was victualled for ten days, and Antigonus 
sent 1 30,(100 bushels of wheat, and much hay, and 
stores, etc., on the backs of camels through the desert. 
Demetrius left Gaza and was becalmed for several days, 
and when the north wind came it drove his ships 
ashore at Ilaphia. Meanwliile Antigonus marched on 
and arrived at tlie mouths of the Nile, but he found 
them well defended, and, as his ships had no ports to 
put into, and the crews were short of provisions, and 
numbers of his mercenaries, bribed by Ptolemy with a 
higher rate of pay, deserted to the side of the enemy, 
he found it impossible to attack the Egyptians 
effectively, and so sailed back to his own country. 
Thus it w^as once more proved that the mouths of the 
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Nile and the swamps about them were as effectual 
defenders of Egypt as the greatest army. 

In 305 Ptolemy is said to have assumed the title 
of king of Egypt and also of Soter ; and 
Antigonus began to besiege Ehodes because the 
Rhodians had refused to help him against Egypt. 
Demetrius was despatched with 40,000 troops and 
370 warships and transports to reduce the Island, 
but as Ptolemy and others sent the Rhodians help 
in the shape of food and men, Demetrius failed 
in his mission and was obliged to raise the siege; 
that this result was mainly brought about by 
Ptolemy’s help is evident from the fact that the 
Rhodians, after consulting the oracle of Amen, wor- 
shipped Ptolemy as a god, and built a shrine in his 
honour which was called the Ptolemaion. In 301 the 
Battle of Ipsus was fought, and Ptolemy’s old foe 
xintigonus was not only defeated, but lost his life ; in 
295 Ptolemy regained possession of Cyprus, in a city of 
which (Salaniis) Demetrius had established his wife 
Phila. From this period to the end of his reign 
Ptolemy was actively employed in consolidating his 
power, but he undertook no more campaigns or expedi- 
tions of importance. He associated his son Ptolemy 
with him in the rule of his kingdom in 285, and he 
died two years later, aged eighty-fonr years. 

Ptolemy married (1) Artakama, daughter of Arta- 
bazus, the satrap of Bactria, by whom he appears to 
have had no issue ; (2) the hetaira Thais ; (3) Bury dice. 
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the daughter of Antipater, by whom he had several 
children; and (4) Berenice, a relative of Antipater, 
and the mother of the Ptolemy who succeeded him. 
We have already seen that Ptolemy carried on various 
building operations in Egypt in the names of Philip 
Arrhidaeus and Alexander IV., but it is doubtful 
if ho restored any temples after the death of the 
latter, though we may assume that he allowed the 
priests to repair or rebuild their temples as they 
pleased. A mass of ruins near Kom al-Ahmar in 
Upper Egypt is supposed to mark the site of a temple 
built by Ptolemy, and he founded the city of Ptolemai's 
Hermiu, near the modern town of Manshiyah, which 
became the Ptolemaic capital of Upper Egypt, and was, 
of course, provided with an Egyptian temple ; he also 
founded a city in the Delta which he called after the 
name of his brother Menelaus. His chief interest was 
in the development of the city of Alexandria, where 
among other great works he founded the Museum and 
the famous Alexandrian Library. He brought a 
number of Jews to Alexandria, and made them settle 
there, and, according to Josephus {Antiquities, xii. 1), 
“not a few other Jews, of their own accord, went into 
“ Egypt, as invited by the goodness of the soil, and by 
“the liberality of Ptolemy.” 

In the reign of Ptolemy the worship of the god 
Serapis was established, and either he or the priests 
introcluced Hades, the Greek god of the underworld, 
into the native worship, and as to this god were 
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ascribed the attributes of both the Egyptian gods 
Asar (Osiris) and Hapi (Apis)^ Hades became known 
as Osiris-ApiSji or Serapis, who was worshipped 
under the form of a bull wearing a disk and 
uraeus, with all the ceremonies and services which were 
attached to the old Osiris wc^rship. He had nothing 
to do with Bes, as some have thought. The identifi- 
cation of the greatest Greek god of the underworld 
with the god Osiris and with his soul Apis^ who was a 
form of Ptah of Memphis, was a masterpiece of state- 
craft, and reconciled the Egyptians to being ruled by a 
dynasty of Macedonian kings more quickly and more 
surely than anything else would have done. Under 
the strong but wise and tactful government of Ptolemy 
Egypt prospered and flourished, and the Egyptians 
who knew anything of their past history might have 
thought that a thorough revival of their ancient power 
and glory was about to take place, for Syria and 
Palestine were theirs, and Cyprus, and Libya, and 
Gyrene, and many places in tlie Mediterranean, which 
the old Pharaohs had never possessed, and some of 
which were actually occupied by Egyptian garrisons. 
But Ptolemy did not devote himself wholly to increas- 
ing the material prosperity of the country, for it is clear 
from the works of his biographers that lie was a generous 
patron of the arts and sciences of the day, and a personal 
friend of many of the greatest thinkers and literary men 
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of Ills time. He was himself the author of a history of 
his friend and master Alexander the Great, and we 
know that it was regarded as a true and faithful 
account of the life and deeds of that wonderful man. 
Prom the works of classical writers we know that 
Ptolemy was a brave soldier, a prudent general, and a 
wise and sympathetic administrator, who allowed the 
various peoples to enjoy their own religion and 
customs, and such a measure of freedom as was con- 
sistent with the security of his rule; he was both 
humane and generous, and his genial manners and 
sympathy made him popular with all classes. That 
the Jews settled in Alexandria speaks volumes for the 
freedom which merchants enjoyed there, whilst the 
ease with which he made himself master of Egypt, 
and pacified the priesthood, and successfully imposed 
his rule upon the people without riot or revolt, proves 
that he was an astute and tactful statesman of the 
highest order. 
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King of the South and North, Ea-use-ka-Amen-mebi, 
son of the Sun, lord of risings, Ptulmis. 


Ptolemy II., sumamed Philadelphus, was the 
son of Ptolemy I., Soter, hy Berenice, a relative of 
Antipater, and was born B.c. 308; he was associated 
with his father in the rule of the kingdom from 285 
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to 283, and he reigned as sole king from 283 to 247, 
when he died. Ptolemy II. was the son of Ptolemy I,, 
by his fourth wife, and there must have 
been strong reasons why his father should 
have set aside the claims of Ptolemy 
Kerannos and Meleager, his sons by 
Enrydice, the daughter of Anti pater, in 
favour of his youngest son. Ptolemy I. 
does not appear to have been a man 
who would allow his emotions to sway 
his judgment in the choice of a snc- 
cessor, and in the absence of any evidence 
to the contrary it must be assumed that 
he chose the son he thought best fitted 
theHomsminicof to rule Egypt. When, in 285, Enrydice 
found that neither of her sons was to 
reign, she left Egypt with her family. 

married Arsinoe, in Egyptian, 

, Arsenat, the daughter of Lysi- 

machus, king of Thrace, who had married the sister of 
Ptolemy II., also called Arsinoe ; this lady was banished 
to Upper Egypt on a charge of conspiracy, and then 
Ptolemy II., her husband Lysimachus having in the 
meantime died, married his own sister Arsinoe. When 
he became king he adopted a Horns name like the 
Pharaohs of old ; and as lord of the cities of Nekhebet 
and Uatchet he styled himself “Mighty one of two- 
fold valour,” and as the Horns of gold 


Ptolemy II. first 






MAGAS THREATENS TO ATTACK EGYPT 

n A\^vv\ ^ 

[1 •} One of his 

ealletl i\rgaens, was put to death by him 
h^Mme lie was thought to be conspiring against him, 
and aeeonling to soma authorities another shared the 
Hiime fate. Ptolemy, remembering that his father’s old 
friend Ik^wetrius the Phalerian had counselled him not 
to alter the Hnecession in favour of his youngest son, ban- 
him to the south, where he died. His first serious 
quarrel seams to have been with Magas, a son of 
Eurydiee, the second wife of Ptolemy L, who had been 
appidntofl governor of Gyrene ; on the death of Ptolemy I. 



JI. mal hiH wife Arsinoe II,, and liis father Ptolemv T 
and iiiB wife JBereuice I. ^ ' 

Magri« assiTtt'ti his independence, and a short time 
iifti-rwards, with the help of Seleucus, king of Babylon, 
tu whom Ptolemy Keraunos had fled from Thrace for 
piuttv tioii, he threatened to attack Egypt. The attack 
was never made, for other more pressing matters 
ui'.u].ied the attention of Magas. A few years later, 
he made a w*ond attempt to invade Egypt, and was’ 
Jt partially successful, but Ptolemy II. found 

^ Hm U^psim, Uenlcrmler, iv. pL 7^, 
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some means of bringing Anticcbns IT., the ally of 
Magas, round to his side, and again Magas failed to 
carry out his plans. Subsequently an understanding 
was arrived at by Ptolemy and Magas, and Berenice, the 
daughter of the 4atter, was betrothed to Ptolemy III., 
the son of the former. 

It is generally admitted that there is not suflScient 
information available for constructing a connected 
account of the events of the reign of Ptolemy II., and 
as the Greek historians fail here, recourse must be had 
to the few facts and details which may be derived 
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from the works of classical writers who only refer to 
Ptolemy II. and his times incidentally. It is clear 
that no great wars or expeditions were undertaken 
during his reign, and, though he seems to have meddled 
frequently in the affairs of the Greek cities and other 
states, he took good care never to let his interference 
bring down upon him the necessity of fighting. He 
was shrewd enough to appreciate the importance of the 
growth of the Eoman power, and to maintain peaceful 
relations with the Eomans. He possessed neither the 
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of chanieter, nor the ability of his father, and 
ho H|>j«iirH to have loved a life of ease and luxury ; his 
hisury was, however, tempered by a deep interest in 
literature and in the arts and sciences as then nnder- 
stooi], aiiil ho carried on diligently the great work 
whkdi I’toleiny Soter began in connexion with the 
Museum and Library of Alexandria. These buildings 
wiTo connected by marble colonnades, and one appears 
to liavfs been a complement of the other; a staff of 
ssfiiolars, among whom wore grammarians, philosophers, 
matheniaticians, etc., was attached to the Museum, and 
its members were paid by the State. The number of 
tin works preserveil in the Library in the time of 
i'tolemy If. is said by one authority to have been 
400, (»(«), and by another 700,000, whilst in Julius 
Cat!8ar's time it had risen to 900,000. The hrst 
" Principal Librarian ” of the Library of Alexandria 


was Zeuiidotus of Ephesus, who had been the tutor of 
Pt'demy 11., and he was succeeded by Callimachus the 
who is said to have classided and arranged and 
lalalifd the vast collection of papyri which was under 
his charge. During the reign of Ptolemy II. the 
famous lighthouse (“Pharos'’) was erected on the 
jtern end of the Island of Pharos by Sostratus the 
Cnidian. It was a marvellous building, and although 
n can hardly have been dOO cubits high, i.e., nearly 
feet higher than the cross on the dome of St. 
faul i Cathedral, it must have been of considerable 
height, and very substantially built, for remains of the 
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tower are said to liave been, visible as late as a.d. 1350. 
Ptolemy finisbed the tomb of Alexander the Q-reat and 
the building which contained it, and he added to it 
tombs for his father and mother, Ptolemy I. and 
Perenice. 

To carry on these great works at Alexandria, and 
the building of temples to G-reek and Egyptian gods 
in the various cities which he founded, must have 
required large sums of money, and ifc is clear that the 
total amount of the taxes and tribute paid to Egypt 
by Libya, Phoenicia, Ooele Syria, Cyprus, Lycia, 
Caria, parts of Arabia and Cyprus, must have been 



Ansiiioe II. Plnladulpliiia, -wifo of Ptolemy II. 


very large, and that the united revenue of Egypt and 
her dependencies brought the country into a most 
flourishing condition. Ptolemy’s soldiers, who are 
said to have numbered nearly a quarter of a million, 
and his fleet, to say nothing of his garrisons out of 
Egypt, and his chariots, and horses, and elephants, 
must have absorbed a large share of his income, but 
sufficient was left to enable him to gratify his archi- 
tectural taste, which appears to have been of no mean 

o 
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1<J4 KR-OrENlNC, OF OLD TRADE ROUTES 

onlor, and to found several cities, in various parts of 
liis doiiiinioiis. The works which lie undertook in 
coiincxism with clearing out the canal between the 
Nile and the city which he founded near the modern 
Bucz. as wtdl as those in connexion with Lake Moeris 
were, no doubt, carried out by corvee, and the gain 
that accrued to tlie country from tliem commercially 
was very considerable. 

Tht^ development of trade in Egypt in the reign 
of Ptolemy If. was of a remarkable character, and 
it was probably due to the privileges which seem 
to have been enjoyed not only by the Jews in 
Alexandria, but by the owners of merchant caravans 
throughout the Empire. A great trade grew up 
Wdweeu Egypt and the ports on the Eed Sea coast 
and the country as far south as the most southerly 
limits of the land of Punt, and ships from Suez sailed 
to Aden in Arabia, and to various places on the main- 
land of Africa, and brought back commodities which 
found a ready market. The old trade route from Upper 
liy way of the Wiidi Hammamat to the Eed Sea 
was opened out, and made more safe for trading 
caravans, and the products of Nubia and the Eastern 
Siidiin made their way down the Nile as in olden times. 
Commer(;e between Egypt and Greek and other settle- 
ments on the Mediterranean sea-coast was both brisk 
and profituhlo, for the material condition of the 
country being flourishing the merchants and bankers 
of the ]ieriod had no hesitation in investing their 
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capital in concerns whicli were safe and lucrative, 
especially when there was no war to shake the public 
confidence, and when the interests of the country were 
protected by a powerful army and a fleet of warships. 
The advisers of the king, and perhaps even the king 
himself, were shrewd enough to see that the conquests 
of foreign countries effected by merchants and their 
caravans were far cheaper than those obtained by 
military expeditions, and it was probably for this 



Arsinoe II. Philadelpliuy, wife of Ptcdeuiy li. 


reason that Egyptian ships journeyed to foreign 
countries, even, it is said, to India. 

Before passing to the consideration of the remains 
of temples, etc., built by Ptolemy II. in Egypt, mention 
must be made of two literary enterprises wdth which 
his name is associated, i.e., the compilation of the 
Egyptian History of Maiietlio, and the translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures into G-reek. Manetho was a 
priest of Sebennytiis in the Delta, and in obedience to 
the desire expressed by Ptolemy II, he compiled a 
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history of Egypt from the native docmneiits to which, 
we may assume, he had free access, and of the contents 
of which he must have had much knowledge. The 
work was written in Greek, and is, alas, lost, with the 
exception of the List of Kings, which he compiled for 
it, of which we have corrupt and incomplete copies 
preserved in the works of Julius Africanus, Eusebius of 
Caesarea, and George the Syncellus. We have already 
described the King List (see Yol. i. p. 130 ff.), and all 
that need be said liere is that, allowing for blunders by 
scribes and copyists, the work correctly describes the 
vfews which were held in the XYIIIth and XIXth 
Dynasties as to the order and succession of the kings 
of Egypt. We know now that the scribes of that 
period only gave selections of kings in their lists, and 
that of the correct reading of the names of some of the 
earliest kings in their selections they were ignorant. 
The mistakes made by them were naturally copied by 
Manetho, Avho was unable to check his readings by the 
monuments of early kings whose remains and tombs 
lay at that time far below the surface of the ground in 
Upper Egypt. 

From the work of Josephus {Antiquities ^ xii. 1) we 
know that Ptolemy Soter brought many Jews to Egypt, 
and that many more settled there during his reign of 
their own free will ; under the rule of Ptolemy II. the 
number of Jewish settlers increased largely, and we 
may be sure that in their dealings with Greek merchants 
and others they would learn to speak, and afterwards, 
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probably, to read and to write Greek. That there 
were Jewish colonies in Egypt before the time of 
Ptolemy I., or even of Alexander the Great, is tolerably 
certain, but in any ease the settlers ceased to use their 
native language except for the purposes of religion, 
and adopted the vernacular of Alexandria, i.e., Greek. 
In the natural course of events the Alexandrian Jews 
lost their Hebrew more and more, and many of them 
wished that their sacred writings could be turned into 
Greek. When we consider their wealth and influence 
it is easy to see that they could cause a wish of this 
kind to be brought before the king under the most 
favourable circumstances, but on the other haiid it is 
difficult to understand why they should have need to 
consult the king in the matter of a Greek translation 
of their Scriptures. 

Certain Christian Fathers tell us that the Greek 
translation of the Books of the Law and Prophets, 
etc., of the Jews was made at the request of Ptolemy 
II., and that seventy elders were sent from Jerusalem 
to Egypt to carry out the king’s wish, and that 
when they arrived the king shut each man up in 
a cell by himself, and that after a stated time 
the whole seventy brought their translations before 
Ptolemy, when every word and sentence in each man’s 
translation from the beginning to the end were found 
to agree exactly. Another view is that there were 
thirty-six couples of translators, one of each couple 
knowing Greek and the other Hebrew, and that each 
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(MAipIo was sliui up ill a cell, and that thirty-six 
inui.slufiuiis were jaade, each of which agreed with all 
the others as already said. These statements were 
intmahai to prove tliat tlie Septuagint, as the Greek 
version is called, was inspired. According to Josephus 
(Anthp xii. 2, § 1), Ptolemy IL, Philadelphus, caused 
^‘thc Law to he interpreted, and set free those that 
‘‘were come from Jerusalem into Egypt, and were in 
slavery tlnwe, who wore 120,000.” The occasion on 
which tliis was done was this : Demetrius the Phalerian, 
the Keeper of the king’s Library, was trying to collect 
hooks in every language on the earth, and was buying 
hooks everywhere in order to carry out the king’s most 
earnest wish. One day Ptolemy asked him how many 
iMKjks he had collected, and he replied, “ Twenty times 
t(!n thouHand,” and added that in a short time he 
sliould have fifty times ten thousand.” He then 
went to say that the Jews possessed many books 
wliicli ought to he translated into Greek, and suggested 
that transktiuns, when made, should be placed in the 
great f library. The king thought that Demetrius had 
made a most proper suggestion, and thereupon he wrote 
U> Kleaxar, the high priest at Jerusalem, on the 
siihject. Demetrins suggested that six men should be 
sent Irom eacJi of the Twelve Tribes, to translate tbe 
Law, and that eacdi man should be skilled in tbe 
knowledge and exposition of tbe Hebrew laws. 

In the letter whicli tbe king sent to tbe bigb priest 
he adopted the suggestion, and informed Eleazar that 
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lie liad set free over 100,000 Jews, and was sending 
to liiin witli Andreas and Aristeus, tlie captains of liis 
guard, 100 talents to be expended in sacrifices, etc., in 
tile Temple. Eleazar received Ptolemy’s ambassadors 
with great honour, and offered up sacrifices for the 
welfare of the king, and of Arsinoe, and of his family, 
and all the congregation prayed for the peace of the 
king of Egypt and his kingdom. Eleazar then chose 
out from each Tribe six learned elders, and giving 
them a copy of the Law, sent them on their way, and 
in his letter to the king he says, It will be thy part, 
“out of thy piety and justice, to send back the Law 
“ when it hath been translated ; and to return those 
“ to us who bring it in safety.” At the end of the 
high priest’s epistle were the names of the seventy-two 
elders, but alas, Josephus thought it unnecessary to 
set them down in his work. Whether the above state- 
ments represent the exact facts of the case or not 
matters little, for it is quite certain that the Septuagint 
was made in Alexandria and that part of it was made 
not later than the middle of the third century b.g. 
The five books attributed to Moses, i.e., the Law, were 
first translated, but the order in which the other books 
were turned into Greek is not known. It is very 
probable that Ptolemy 11. with his love of literature 
was truly anxious to know the contents of the sacred 
books of the Hebrews, and also to have copies of them 
in his great Library, and it is most unlikely that his 
wish could be gratified by the Alexandrian Jews, who 
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ji(iHKi‘SK(‘il Iieitlior uiicioiit manuscripts nor learned men 
knowiiiK b(it]i Hel trew and Greek. The king’s powerful 
aid was called in to make Eleazar sirpply the ancient 
nianuseript, as well as the elders who could read it 
and interpret itj and the value of the codex is indicated 
hy Eleazar’s appeal to the “piety and justice” of 
I’toleiiiy to have it returned to him. 

Of th(! Egyptian monuments built or made hy 
Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, one of the most important is 
the famous “ Btone of Pithom,” which was discovered hy 
M. Naville at Tell al-Maskhuta in 1884.1^ On the 
upper part of the Stele, Avhich measures 4ft. Sin. hy 
Sft. 2 in., we see depicted -.—I. Ptolemy offering ^ 

to Teniu, the great god of Thuku, and to 

Osiris, lord of Re-abt, y (\j^ ’ dweller in 

Pa-qeheret [771 / ^ , and to Horus and 

Hathor. Behind these deities stands “the royal 
“daughter, royal sister, the great wife of the lord 

“ (jf the two lands, ^Ab-Ivhnem-en-Shu-meri-neteruJ 


( Arsemuiii ] 


1 ^ 1 - 

V J 


r 0 A 1 


^ P 1111 ” j ( f] I \ i ^ 

is styled “ Isis-Hathoi',” and she wears upon her 

See Xuville, The Sittre-cUy of Pithom andi the Ponte of the PxochiSj 
1885 ; aiiotlier transcript of the text, by Dr. H. Brugscb, 
will be found in Aey. Zeitschrift, vol. xxxii. 1894-, p. 74. 
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head the crowns characteidstic of these goddesses. 

2. Ptolemy making an offering of vases of milk 
to Tenm, behind whom stand Isis and Arsinoe. 

3. Ptolemy offering an utcJiat to a god, who wears 
a triple crown, and must be Ptolemy I. Soter. The 
inscriptions are speeches put into the mouths of the 
gods, who promise that they will give Ptolemy II. 
dominion, and power, and a long reign, and we may 
note that both Arsinoe and Ptolemy Soter also 
promise to give him gifts ; this shows that they were 
worshipped as gods when the Stele was made. 

The first portion of the inscription of twenty-eight lines 
which comes below these scenes enumerates the names 
and titles o£ Ptolemy II. after the manner of documents 
of the class made in ancient Egyptian times, but with 
line 7 begins a paragraph which says that the king 
dedicated a temple to the god Temu of Thukut in the 
sixth year of his reign, and that this temple was 
situated at Pa-qeheret, which has been identified with 
the Pihahiroth of the Bible. The same paragraph 
mentions that the inhabitants of Ta-neter brought him 
horses ; and the clearing out of the sand, ^ , 

from the canal which is on the east of the Khalmet, or 
Kharmet, ? , on the eastern side of the Lake 


: ^ n 


of the Scorpion, 


^ i.e., the canal which joined 

the Nile and the Bed Sea. 


he went to Teshit, 


It is also stated that# 
, ‘Ho the end of 
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flui Roiitli,” as fill’ as tlie laud of Parsetet, 

, and “found the gods of Egypt,” 


/^j\ a g^ "^1 ^ J| ^ @ j wlioni he brought back and 

re-establiBliecI at Thiilait. It has been said that Parsetet 
is Persia, but it can only be that portion of it which 
is near tlie. Sliatt al-^Arab. 

In the second paragraph of the inscription we 
are told (h 15) that Ptolemy again visited Pithom 
in the twelfth year of his reign, and that on this 
occasion Arsinoe was with him. In the sixteenth 
year of his reign, in order to gratify his god Temu, 
lie dug a canal, /wwsa^ which began at tbe 

AAAAAA 

north of Heliopolis and ended in the Lake of the 
Scorpions. During this visit he settled what endow- 
ment the temple of Pithom was to have, and we have 
in lines 17 ff. a detailed statement of the oil, wine, 
fruit, etc., which were set apart for it, and the amounts 
tliereof, and a certain quantity of silver is ordered to be 
paid to the temple. When this had been arranged 


AWsAA ? 
AAW\A 


“ liis Majesty went to Qem-urt,’^ i ^ — i 

lie laid the foundations of a large city there in honour 
of his sister, and he called it after the great name of 
the daughter of Ptolemy ; the text unfortunately does 
not say irhlch daughter, and so the city may have been 
^called Arsinoe or Philotera.^ A sanctuary to Temu 

^ The “ Great Black Sea.” 

In Egyptian fo[[ 
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was built in the new city, and statues of the brother 
gods ” were set up in it, and the priests and libatioiiers 
performed the services proper to the dedication of a 
temple. Next, the king collected a large number of 
great ships, which he manned with troops, and filled 
with all manner of good things, and having been 
placed under the command of the first general of his 
majesty,” ^ they sailed over the sea of Qem-urt and as 


far soutl .a KlemthitW. ® (jt] T 1 ^ S • 

and the confines of the Negro-land, ^ P ^ , 

and in due course brought back the things which were 
beloved of the king and the royal wife Arsinoe. 

The founding of the city of Ptolemais Epitheras next 
occupied the king^s attention, and having fixed upon 
the site, which was not . far from the modern Sawakin 
he settled there a number of soldiers and 
artisans of all classes, and he made them plough the 
fields which under his direction had been called into 
being. In the neighbourhood of the district in which 
this city Ptolemais was situated Ptolemy’s soldiers 
and others captured large numbers of elephants. 


ro 


which were taken to Egypt in ships, 


and, as the inscription says, “the like of this was 


^ Probably Eunaedes. 

2 This is the form given by Yakut {iii. p. 182) ; the place is now 
commonly called by Europeans “ Suakim.” 

^ On the elephant hunts undertaken for the Ptolemies see H. R. 
Hail in the Classical Review, vol. xii. 1898, pp. 274-282. 
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“ nevftr licfont duiio for any king in all tlie eartli.” 
Tlte ships hearing freights of “things from the East ” 
sailed over the “ Grreut Green,” i.e., the [Red] 

8('a, and made their way to the Mle by the canal 
which, beginning near the Lake of Scorpions, entered 
th(^ Nile to the north of Heliopolis. In addition to all 
the gifts which Ptolemy made to the temples of Temn, 

he provided an endowment for the Apis Bull, ^ 

and the Mnevis Bull, U] and for another 

sacred Bull, the like of which had never before been 
done by any king in the land. The last few lines of 
the inscription state that the donations which Ptolemy 
II. made yearly to the temples of Upper and Lower 
Egypt amounted to ten million and fifty thousand 

pieces of silver, ° l^esides this income 

they eonld draw as a tax on the houses 90,000 pounds 
(li/ni) of silver, and from the inhabitants 660,000 pieces 
of silver. The endowment of the temple of Pa-qerehet 
consisted of 950 pieces of silver, which had to be raised 
from a tax on the houses and on the people. All these 
tilings were arranged in the fourth month of the season 
J ert in the twenty-first year of the king’s reign. The 
►Stele^ of Pithoin was set up to commemorate the great 
benefits whicdi Ptolemy II. had conferred upon the 
temples of Egypt, and the text concludes with a prayer 
that he may keep Egypt in his grasp, and that all 
foreign lands may bow down to him in homage, and 
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that all the “Nine Bows ” may he beneath his sandals. 

J^V 









The facts recorded above show clearly how thoroughly 
Ptolemy 11. supported the ancient reffgion of Egypt, 
and show also that the priests must have obtained a 
considerable hold over him, and when we consider that 
they had succeeded in maldug him marry his own sister, 
an act hateful to tlie Greeks, but one which had been 
often committed by native kings of the country, we 
need not be surprised at his gifts to the temples. That 
he should support the temple of Pithom was natural 
enough, for it was the first city of any importance 
which the foreign trader would see on entering Egypt 
by the Eeif Sea Canal, and the king would derive a 
large revenue from the merchandise which passed 
through it. From the inscription on another stele 
we learn that Ptolemy II. did great things for the 
shrine of the Earn of Mendes, and that he took part in 
ancient ceremonies which were performed in that city 
at the installation of a new Earn. The great Mendes 
Stele” was discovered^ by Emil Brugsch Bey, at the 


^ For the text see Mariette, Monuments Divers, plate 42; the 
Sfcele was first discussed by H. Brugsch in Aeg. Zeitsclirift, 1871, 
pp. 81-85, and was also translated into Gorman hy him in Aeg. 
Zoitsclirift, 1875, p. 33. An English rendering of ifc, made by Mr, 
Solomon Drach from the German, appeared in Records of the Past, 
p-oi. viii. p. 95. 
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mendes and thmuis 


end of 1870, at a place in the Delta called “ Tamai al- 
Amdid” now this Arabic name is com- 

posed of the names of two ancient cities, the older 



Ptolemy II. - an offering to Isis, lady of Philae, who says 

“ 1 give to 1 i , . 'ive to thee sovereignty [like unto that of] Ra 

in heaven.” 


city being represented by Amdid, and the younger by 
Tamai. The Arabic form “Amdid’^ is a corruption of 
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tlie Greek name Mendes, whicli represents the old 




Egyptian name of the city Ba-neh-Tet, ^ ^ . 

where a sacred ram was worshipped ; the Arabic form 
Tamai ’’ is a corruption of the name of the Greek 
city Qfjiovi^^ which was close by, and which grew in 
importance as Mendes declined. At Mendes a temple 
in honour of the sacred Earn existed from very early 
times, and as a centre of an important phase of Osiris 
worship the city occupied a prominent place among the 
sanctuaries of the Delta. 

On the npper part of the Stele is a scene in 
which Ptolemy II., and his wife Arsinoe, and another 
Ptolemy are making offerings to the Earn, and to 
a ram-headed god, and to the goddess Hamehit, 

[j(j ^ and to the dead queen Arsinol^ 

who is assumed to have taken her place among the 
gods. The Stele was set up to commemorate the bene- 
fits which the king had conferred npon the temple of 
Mendes, and the text relates that he had always been 
its patron. In the early part of his reign he visited ^ 
Mendes and assisted at the enthronement of a Earn, / 
and ordered a suitable habitation of durable materiaJSm 
to be bnilt for the sacred animal ; he also orderedXhat 
the temple of the god should be rebuilt. Ii the 
twenty-first year of his reign it was reported to 
king that the temple was finished, and his majesty was 
asked to assist at the enthronement of another ram ; / 

Ptolemy II. consented, and during the ceremony he ^ 
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ARSINOis-CROCODILOPOLIS 


took the opportunity of inaugurating the worship of 
his sister and wife as a goddess among the deities of 
the city. The image of the queen Arsinoe, who had 
died a few years before, was placed near the Earn in 
the procession, and both were led through the streets 
of Mendes by their priests, and were followed by the 
chief men of the city -and by huge crowds who rejoiced 
greatly. Mendes had a new lease of life given to it 

by the festival, and Anep, ^ district of Mendes, 

shared in the rejoicings. Before passing from the 
works of the king in the Delta mention must be made 
of the temple of Isis at ^ Hebet, which was begun by 
Nectanebns I. and finished by Ptolemy II. 

Besides the cities bearing the name of Arsinoe which 
Ptolemy II. founded on his eastern trade route and 
elsewhere, he established a G-reek city quite close to the 
old Egyptian town of Shetet, in the Payyuin, where 
the crocodile-headed god Sebek had been worshipped 
from very ancient times ; the city was for this reason 
called by the Greeks Crocodilopolis. Here, on a large 
quantity of land which appears to have been reclaimed 
‘rfrom Lake Moeris, the king settled great numbers of 
me?n, and built temples in honour of G-reek gods there, 
and i^hus did his utmost to form a centre for Greek 
1^/' and thought, and language in Upper Egypt ; to 
this settlement he gave* the name Arsinoe, and in a 

^ The modern Behbit j the ruins there are called ‘ ‘ Ilagar al- 
i.e., ‘‘Buffalo stones.” 
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very few years it became well populated and prosperous. 
At Karnak Ptolemy II. built a granite gateway in 
tlie wall to the north of the temple of Mnt, but although 
the Ptolemies often admitted the name of the god 
Amen into their prenomens, none of them did much for 
his ancient sanctuary at Thebes, if we may judge by 
the remains of their buildings. At Philae Ptolemy II. 
began to build a large temple in honour of the goddess 
Isis and her son Harpocrates, and its sanctuary with 
its vestibules and chambers, which are decorated with 
reliefs and inscriptions of its founder, is still visible ; 
this temple was left unfinished at the king’s death. 
At Philae is a small but interesting inscription^ which 
enumerates his titles as follows : — 


1. “Eeautiful god, divine hawk, protector of Egypt, 

son of the Sun, ^Ptolemy of Khnemu, Lord of 
Senmut,^ beloved. 

2 . Beautiful god, emanation of Atem himself, king of 

the South and North, ^Usr-ka-Ea-meri-Amen^ , 
of Horns, son of Isis, beloved. 

3. Beautiful god, heir of Ea, mighty lord like the 

son of Isis, son of the Sun, ^Ptolemy"j|, of Isis 
beloved. 


^ See Lepsius, Denkmaler, iv. pi. 7 h. 

2 1.0. , the Island of Biggeh, close to Philae. 
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4. “Eeautifal go(1, lord of trliefm food, ('Ptolemy'] , 
of Ilutluir, Lady of Semmit, beloved. 

fi. “Beautiful god, heaven of gold, bright metal of 
every foreign land, king of the South and North, 
^Usr-k'a-EiT-meri - Amen J , of Khnemn, Lord of 
Seiniiut, beloved, 

(!. “lieautiful god, chosen of Ea to be made king of 
the Black and tlie Bed Lands, king of the South 
and North, ^Usr-ka-Ea-meri-AmenJ, of Isis 
beloved. 

7. “Beautiful god. Sun of Egypt, Moon of foreign 
lands, son of the Sun, Q’toleinyJ, of Horns, son 
of Isis, beloved. 


S. “Beautiful god, mighty governor, making his 
boundary at Ap-ta, king of the South and 
Nortli, ^ITsr-ka-Ea -iaeri-Amen'| , of Osiris 
Un-nefer beloved. 


!». “Beautiful god, son whom Amen hath chosen, type 
of a hundred thousand years, son of the Sun, 
Q’tolemyj, of Isis beloved. 


10, “Beautiful god, the Hapi (Nile) of Egypt, the 
goddess Eemt of every face, king of the South 
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and North, ^Usr-ka-Ea-ineri- Amen J , of Osiris 
Un-nefer beloved. 


11. “Beautiful god, who hath grasped the bow and 

hath turned men into women, son of the Sun, 
^PtolemyJ, of Horns, the Avenger of his 
Father, beloved. 

12. “ Beautiful god, who hast multitudes of ships and 

boats on the waters, king of the South and 
North, ^ Usr-ka-Ba-merh Amen ^ , of Isis, the 


giver of life, beloved. 

13. “ Beautiful god, who possessest countless hosts of 

horses, son of the Sun, ^Pto]emy"|, of Isis, 
lady of Philae, beloved.” 

14. [The last line is mutilated]. 


e. M -3. ^ 

King of 

the ISToi-th and South, lord of the two lands, Neteexji- 
SeNUI - AA-EN - Ea - SETEP - AmEN - SEKHEM - INKH - EN,1 
son of the Sun, lord of diadenas, Ptualmis-ankh 
tohbtta-Ptah-meri.^ 

1 I.e., “Of tie two brother gods the heir, chosen of Ra, living 
form of Amen.” 

2 I.e. Ptolemaios, living for ever, of Ptah beloved,” 
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PTOLEMY III. AND ANTIOCHUS II. 


PTOiiEJiY ril., Eueroetes I., WAS tlio eldest .son of 
I’tolemy II. MiilAdolplins, wlio Keeiiis to liavo its.so- 
ciatod him with hiinstdl' in the nilc of tint kingdom 
several years before his deutli. Ptolemy III. was 
born about b.o. 282-81, and succeeded his father as 
sole monarch of Egypt in 247 ; ho reigned about 
twenty-five years, and died in 222. Soon after he 
became king of Egy]tt he married Berenice, the daughter 
of Magas, to whom he had been betrothed when a boy 
or very young man, and by this marriage he added 
Gyrene to his other dominions ; his queen, whose name 

is transcribed IkircnUcat, is 

frequently depicted with him in the reliefs on the 
gateway which ho built to the temple of 
Khensu-Nefer-hetep at Thebes, and she 
usually wears the headdress of Isis- 
Hathor, a dual goddess whom the Ptole- 
mies were especially pleased to honour. 
►Shortly before his death Ptolemy II. had 
given his daughter Berenice in marriage 
to Antiochus II., Theos, king of tSyria, on 
the understanding that he should put 
away his wife Laodice, and should de- 
clare her children illegitimate, and should 
not allow any of them to succeed him on 
The Horus uarne the throne. Antiochus II. observed his 

ofl-tolemylll. 

wife’s father B.c. 247, when he at once recalled Laodice 


I 

1 

I I I 

I 
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0.33 d lier eliildreii. Laodice returned^ and for some 
xi.3.al?:iiowii reason, for it cannot be decided whether her 
o,<3ti was prompted by fear or revenge, almost imine- 
clia.tely destroyed her husband by poison; she then 
cet 33 .sed her son Selencns IL, Oallinicus, to be set upon 
liis father’s throne, and this done, she began to work 
-tlxe destruction of Berenice and her infant son, and of 
tliose who were suspected of being favourable towards 
iilxein. Laodice did not wait long for her revenge on her 
fox^ixier rival, for by her orders Berenice and her son 
wore attacked by her hirelings and were put to death 



Berenice II., M’ife of Ptolemy III. Euergctes, 


iix the grove at Daphne, whither they had fled for 
pr-otection when, or shortly after, Antiochus was 
poisoned. It is uncertain whether the news of the 
poisoning of Antiochus reached Ptolemy III. long 
before his sister’s murder, but as soon as he heard of 
-tlio latter, he at once set his forces in motion and 
iix-vaded Syria with a large army, while his fleet of 
w^xx'-ships sailed up the Syrian coast in order to support 
attacks on towns on the sea-coast his operations by 
la.]n_d. The king of Egypt received much support 
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from several Syrian cities, for large numbers of the 
inhabitants had sympathies with Egypt, and viewed 
with horror the murder of Berenice and of her son. 

In a very short time Ptolemy III. reached Antioch, 
and it seems that none could or would oppose his 
progress * once having gained possession of Antioch 
any resistance on the part of the people was out of the 
question. Curiously enough, he did not follow up by 
pursuing Seleucus the advantage which he had gained, 
but passed over the Euphrates and, it is said, marched 
to Babylon and Susa, the Shushan of the Bible, and 
the Shushter of to-day, This information is obtained 
principally from an inscription which was cut upon a 
marble throne for Ptolemy III. at Adule, 'ABovXt]^ 
a settlement on the African coast of the Bed Sea in 
the country of Troglodytica, which was founded during 
his reign. This settlement seems to have been situated 
a mile or two inland, and w^as probably founded upon 
the site of an ancient market town to which the 
natives from the Eastern Sudan brought down ivory, 
skins, slaves, apes of various kinds, tortoise-shell, 
gold, ebony, and otlier products of Central Africa. 
Ptolemy III. continued the policy of developing 
the trade of Egypt with the East, and having 
settled a number of troops at Adule was able to 
keep up the supply of elephants for his army. Adule 
was visited by an Egyptian monk called Oosmas, 
though generally known as Cosmas Indieopleustes, in 
the first half of the Vlth century (520 ?) of our era, 
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and during tlie course of his visit he saw a marhle 
monument in the form of a bench or throne, on which 
was a G-reek inscription describing the conquests of 
Ptolemy III. ; fortunately he copied the inscription 
and inserted it in his great work.^ In the concluding 
lines it is definitely stated that Ptolemy III. conquered 
“Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, and Susiana, and Persia, 
“and Media, and the rest of the country as far as 
“Bactriana,” and having searched out all the things 
belonging to the gods which the Persians had carried 
away from Egypt, he took them back with other 
treasure to Egypt.^ The rest of the Greek inscription 
on the marble throne has nothing whatever to do with 
Ptolemy III., as Henry Salt proved many years ago,*^ 
and we must regard it as the work of a king of Aksuni.*^’ 
It seems incredible that Ptolemy III. should have 
been able to march as far as Susiana and Bactriana, 
and at first sight it is difficult not to imagine that we 
are dealing with statements resembling those made by 
Egyptian scribes, who, in the inscriptions which they 
drew up in praise of their masters, attributed to them 
the conquest of countries which they had never visited. 
But it seems that there is some truth in the claim of 

^ For tlie text of tlie entire work see Montfancon, Qollectio Nova 
Patnim et ScrijHnrmi Qraecoritm, Paris, 1706, vol. ii. i). 113 If. 

- A transcript of the inscription will be found in Strack, Die 
Nynastie der Ftolemder, Berlin, 1S97, No. 39, p. 232. 

Voyage to Abyss inia^ London, 1814, p. 411 if. 

See D. H. Muller, ^^igrajpUisclie jDenlandler aus Ahessinieiiy 
Vienna, 1894, p. 3. 
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PTOLEMY III. BRINGS BACK THE 


tlie conq.nest of Persia and Media, etc., made on behalf 
of Ptolemy III., for on the walls of a small sanctnary 
built at Esneli by this king, Ohampollion ^ found and 
copied a series of names of conquered countries, and 
among them were those noAV under discussion; the 
sanctuary measured about 90 feet by 60 feet, but is 
now destroyed. Among the eleven names copied by 

Cbampollion are: — 1. Persutet, ^ 1 Persia* 

2. Suashtet, “d 3. Arematet. 

^ Mesopotamia. St. Jerome in Lis com- 
mentary on the XltL Chapter of the Book of Daniel 
says that Ptolemy III. carried away as spoil 40,000 
talents of silver, and 2500 images of the gods, among 
whicli were those which Cambyses had taken to Persia 
fiom hjgypt. When the king returned to Egypt with 
the images the priests gave to him the name 
'• Kiiergetes.” The Asiatic expedition of Ptolemy III. 
occupied the greater part of the first three years of his 
reign, and it would i^i'ohably have lasted longer but 
fur the fact that the internal affairs of Egypt made it 
necessary for him to return. The expedition was 
extremely ]«jpular with the Egyptians, because of the 
spoil which the army had taken, and because of its 
successful recapture of tlie linages of the old gods of 
the country; but it cun hardly be regarded as more 
than a huge raid, because Ptolemy III. could not 

^ Hl‘v Chaoii>ollion, 3Ionu7nents de VMgyxde^ tom. i. p. ISo. 
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occtipy the countries which he marched through, still 
less could he administer them and make his rule 
effective, and as soon as he had returned to Egypt 
Babylonia and the other countries again came under 
the rule of Seleucus. All that Egypt really gained by 
it, besides the spoil and the images of the gods, was a 
little firmer hold upon Syria, and ''bold advertisement/* 
When the war was over, b.c. 245, Ptolemy III. appears 
to have devoted his energies entirely to the develop- 
ment of the country, and with the exception of a sea 
fight a year or so later, in which he defeated Antigonus 
Gonatas, he took no farther part in any war. Much 
of the work with which he now occupied himself was 
in connexion with the rebuilding and repairs of temples 
and sanctuaries, and this he must have carried on with 
great zeal, for in the ninth year of his reign, b.c. 238, 
the priesthood convened a solemn assembly of their 
order at Canopus, when it was decreed that special 
honours should be awarded to the king and his 
wife Berenice II. Very fortunately, copies of the 
decrees which were passed on that occasion have come 
down to us written in Egyptian, both in the demotic 
and hieroglyphic characters, and in Greek, and we 
know ’exactly what took place at the assembly. The 
principal authority for the decrees is the famous stele 
of Canopus,'^ which Avas discovered at Tanis in 1866, and 
Avhich is preserved in the Egyptian Museum at Cairo ; 


This city was called in Egyptian ^ | ^ Pekuathet. 
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THE STELE OF CANOPUS 


it measures about 7 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 3 in., 
and is made of limestone. The bierogdypbic (37 lines) 
and Greek (76 lines) texts occupy tke front of the stele^ 
and the demotic text (74 lines) is on the lefthand side ; 
above the former, on the rounded part of the stele, is a 
winged disk with two pendent uraei, symbolic of Eg-ypt 
South and North.^ The texts set forth that on the 
17th day of the first month of the season Pert, of 
the ninth year of the reign of Ptolemy III., when 
Apollonides, the son of Moschion, was the priest of 
Alexander, and of Ptolemy II. and Arsinoe, and of 
Ptolemy III. and Berenice, and when Menecrateia, 
daughter of I’liilammon, was Canephoros of Arsinoe 
Philadelphus, priests of all kinds and grades were 
assembled at Canopus from all parts of the country to 
celebrate the festivals of the birth and accession of the 
king to the throne. The priests are aware that 
Ptolemy III. and Berenice are always conferring 
henefit.s on the temples ; that they strive to increase 
the honour paid to the gods ; that they provide for the 

‘ The liieroKlynliio and Greek texts wore first publisliod by 
bojii-iuB in Das hiUngue Deh-et vnji Kannpus, Berlin, 1868 j see also 
I’. ^ f’ierrtd, Le Di'cret Trilingue de Canopo, Paris, 1881, 4to ; 
Rmniseh and Eiisler, Die ziveisprachige Insehrifi von Tunis, Vienna, 
IKC.6 ; an interlinear edition of the demotic and hieroglyphic text 
is given by Brugseh in his Thesaurus, p. 1554 ffi.; and for the 
demiitie version geo llevillout, Chrestomathie lUmotique, p. Ixxxvi. 
pp. }2o-I7r, and pp, 435-472; and W. Groff, De Secret de Canop 'e 
in lUrue Ey,ipM...ji,iue, tom. vi. p. 13 ft. A second stele inscribed 
with the decrees as before was discovered in 1881 ; for the Greek 
text and a translation see Miller in Journal des Savants, Anril 
1883, pp. 214r-229. ’ 
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DEATH OF PRINCESS BERENICE 


Bulls Apis and Mnevis; that the king has made an 
expedition to Persia and brought back the statues of 
the gods which had been carried away; that he has 
maintained peace in the land, and that he governs 
rightly and justly; that during a period of scarcity 
owing to the failure of the Nile inundation he cared 
bidh for the people and their temples ; and that he 
remitted taxes and purchased corn at high rates from 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Cypius, in order to save life. 
Therefore additional divine honours shall be paid to 
Ptolemy III. and liis wife Berenice, and these are 
duly enumerated. 

The priests next decreed, in order to prevent the 
feasts wliich should be celebrated in the winter 
being celebrated in the summer, and vice versa, that 
in addition to the five epagomenal ^ days which at 
tfiat time were added each year to the 360 days of 
which the year consisted, one day more should he 
added every fourth year, i.e., that every fourth year 
should in future consist of 366 days, but that the day 
so added every fourth year must be kept as a festival 
in honour of the king and queen. But whilst the 
priests were assembled at Canopus the princess 
Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy III. and Berenice, 
died, and the priesthood mourned for her, and when 
the mourning was over, they decreed that she should 

' I.C., the “ live llajB over tl.n year,” ^ or, eVayJ. 

fifmi xeVrf, wliich are called by the Copts “the little 

month”; BOO Brngscli, Aegypiologie, p. 361 . 
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be specially liononred in all tlie temples throiigboiit 
tlie land. A special procession of boats lasting four 
days was to be established; a gold statue of the 
prinoesSj inlaid with precious stones, was to be placed 
in the shrine of every temple of the first and second 
class in the land, and was to be carried forth in the 
arms of a priest and worshipped as ^‘'Berenice, the 
queen of the virgins.” When the time of harvest 
came ears of corn were to be offered to her, and men 
and women were to sing hymns of praise written by 
the priests, and an allowance of corn was to be made 
for the daughters of her priests out of the temple 
revenues, and the loaves of bread which were distri- 
buted among the wives of the priests were to be of a 
special shape, and to be called the “ Bread of Berenice.” 
Finally the priests ordered that a copy of their decrees, 
both in Egyptian and Greek, should be inscribed 
on a stone stele or bronze tablet and set up in the 
most public place in all the temples of the first, second, 
and third classes, so that all the priests everywhere in 
Egypt might show how they honour Ptolemy III. and 
his wife Berenice and their oifspring.^ 

The language in which the decrees were first drawn up 
has formed a subject of discussion among scholars, some 
holding the view that it was Greek, and others Egyptian. 
The late Dr. Birch ^ and M. Eevillout both maintained 

1 A transcript of the G-reek text is given hj Strack, Dynastie 
der PtolemdeTj No. 38, p. 227. 

2 Records of tlie Fast^ vol, viii. p. 82. 


rni-: steik or CAXorrs 


th;it slio oriuiiirt! (Ifcrt'eg wt-n- written in Greek, and 
tliat tin.i " und demidip versions were para- 

plirustk irmisiutiitiis," iiiudo from it, but this view has 
net iouiiil bivcmr witii all selittiars. Tbe autlioriby of 
M. lUviili.iit on all demotic matters is, of course, 
very f/rui, whilst Dr. Dircli’s ^rcat knowledge of 
huyjitian ti\ts makes liis ojtiiiion of pecnliar value ; 
stiii jt is ditiieidt not to think that the priests luirj at 
least their own versiini drawn iiji in their own language, 
*'ind iti thi’ir owii tushion, by s(iine ot their numher 
who would naturally write it in demotie. A perusal 
<d the hieroglyphic text will convince an impartial 
impurcr possessing a knowledge of Egyptian that it 
was nut wholly a s|KinfaneouH composition, and that 
some parts of it are so laboured us to suggest modifica- 
tions of a draft, .and that the writers were eoniposiug 
it) a iangiiage witii wftieli they were imperfectly 
aei|.i«iiited ; in „th(.r words, it lacks the flow and ready 
e^pn ssi-.n of si ribes who were accustomed to write in 
hier..gl)ph!is, That the hieroglyphic text was based 
dn deiimtii seems t,derahly Certain, and the subject 
matter prows tiiat its authors were Egyptians who 
%era tin.roughly aopiainted with the minutiae of 
tmple ritual; but at that period, when no one could 
wnte an inscription in hieroglyphics without great 
'iidaulty, the authors of the hieroglyphic version 
wonhi imd It just as difficult to translate the demotie 
» the t;r«sh. The clumsiness of expression in the 
hicroglyplae version suggests also that its writers some- 
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times found themselves unable to express adequately 
the ideas or words which they had before them, whether 
they were demotic or Greek. Finally, there is no 
reason why each version should not represent an 
independent composition which was altered or modified 
in order to make its contents agree substantially with 





\%tav ftf t!ie Tfinjik* i*f Edfu tuken from tlie Pylon. 

From ft photo^rraph by A. Beato, 

liiit in ailditiori to this he began to build at Edfu/ the 
city which wag so famous in Egyptian mythology as 
the jilace where Horns, its patron god, defeated his 
brother Set, a temple which is one of the most striking 


^ in Egyptian “ 

froM tli© Coptic ATIUO. 


; tlio modern name is 
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examples of Ptolemaic architecture. The building is 
to this day in an almost perfect state of preservation, 
which is cliiefly due to the fact that until it was cleared 
out between 1860 and 1870 by M. Mariette, the whole 
of the inside, and the outside nearly to the tops of the 
pillars, were covered up with the ruins of the mud 
houses which the Arabs had built in and about it 



Pylon and colonnade at Philae. 

From a pliotograpli by A. Beato, Luxor. 


for centuries. This marvellous building should be 
examined frequently by competent engineers, so that 
any further settlement of the walls, or any cracks in 
them, may not be allowed to endanger the structure. 

The temple at Edfil was built on the site of an ancient 
Egyptian temple ami, as it stands, is the worlc of a 
YOL. vn. Q 


PTOI-EMV’S REPAIRS AT KARNAK 

numlter at I’tolemies, i.p., it was begun by Ptolemy III., 
B.(!. 2!i7, and was finished by Ptolemy XI., b.c. 57, thus 
j*rsetically tiiking 180 years to build. An idea of the 
size of tlie buibliiig will be gained from the following 
measurements -The walls enclose a site 450 feet long 
by 120 feet wide; the front of the propylon is from 
side to sidi^ 252 feet, and the towens are 112 feet high. 
In the sanctuary is a handsome granite shrine, intended 
to hold a figure of the god Horns of Behutet, which 
was made, by Nodamibus T., the first king of the 
XXXth Dynasty. At Karnak Ptolemy III. made some 
additions and repairs, especially in connexion with the 
temples of Mut and Kliensu, and on the eastern bank 
of the Nile opiswite to the northern end of the Island 
tif Elephantine he built a temple in honour of the 
goddess Isis. At Philae he added largely to the great 
baiiplt! of Isis begun by Ptolemy 11., and he and 
the queen Berenice dedicated to the goddess the 
pedestal in the sanctuary on which stood the sacred 
Isjat that hehl the figure of Isis ; it is most probable 
that he repaired old temples or built new ones at many 
other places, e.g., Esneh and Canopus, hut time and 
tlu" fiinaticism of the early Christians have caused 
them to disapiwar. The building of Egyptian temples 
did not cause him to neglect the interests of the great 
Aiexandrian Library, fur we know that he added very 
largely to the great number of manuscripts already 
{.reserved in it. He apjiointed as “Principal Librarian” 
Lratostlienes, the famous mathematician of Gyrene 
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(born B.a 27G; died 19G), and it is said succeeded in 
obtaining for tlie Library the original MSS. of the 
works of Aeschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles. 

It is evident from what has been said above that 
Ptolemy III. was a great supporter of native Egyptian 
institutions, and that throughout his reign he was an 
attentive listener to the counsels of the Egyptian 
priesthood, in fact he seems to have had much 
sympathy with the old religion of the country. He 
was a patron of the artvS and of literature and, like his 
father, lived on intimate terms with the Greek philo- 
sophers and literary men who were in his capital at 
Alexandria. The resources of the country were not 
spent on wars during his reign, and the only campaign 
which he undertook brought in large profits, which, since 
the greater part of them went into the treasury of the 
royal family, must have relieved the demands of the 
king upon the pnrses of his subjects. He spent large 
sums of money in gifts to the states which were hostile 
to the growth of the power of Macedonia, and he sup- 
ported Aratus ^ of Sicyon in his endeavour to make the 
Greek states unite against that country, and also the 
Achaean league. Subsequently Aratus changed his 
policy and alMed himself with the Macedonians, where- 
upon Ptolemy III. transferred his help and money to 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, Cleomenes, however, failed 
to carry out his plans eventually, and was defeated at the 


1 He was the son of Cleinias, and w’as tiorn b.c, 271. 
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i>aU!i* oi SFllusia, froiii tlia strk'keii fieM (if wliicli lie fled 
to Egypt, wfit'n* he was grac^iuiisly received by the king. 
Of all the gofid d(‘(Mls of Vtolemy III. tlie greatest was, 
perhaps, the tiestcjwul of syinpatliy and pecnniary help 
iipuii the lihodhuiH, whan they were well nigh ruined 
hy the earth<|uak6 which took plae(( in 224, and which 
!hr*w down the CoIoshus and destr(jyed the greater 
pari of tlieir walls and dockyards. To relieve their 
distress Ptohmy gave them '‘300 talents of silver; 

IdKtOJNHl mt‘dimni of corn (1 nnMlimniis = 300 lbs.) ; 
'^nliip timber for 10 qiiinquercmes and ten triremes, 
“ronsit4ing of 40,0(10 cubits of squared pine planking; 

'' 1(^)0 talents of bronze coinage; 3000 talents of tow ; 

pieces of sail (doth; 3(Mj{l talents for the repair 
‘‘of the Colossus; lf(0 master hiiilders with 350 work- 
and 14 talents y(‘arly to pay tlieir wages, 
fh'sidi s this he gave 12,000 mislimni of corn for their 
'‘pahlie games and sacrifices; and 20,000 medimni for 
l aqiialling 10 triremes. The greater part of tliese 
'^ginMls wire delivered at once, as well as a third of the 
whole of the money named;’ ^ According to Polybius, 
Itolemy I If. died a natural death, but Justin reports a 
r!iriiour that was poisoned by bis son ; he left three 
chiidreii-^rtolcmy, his successor; Magas^ who was put 
to (hath by his brother; and Arsinoe, who married her 
b-rollier Ptolemy. 


' hMnm i^hnrlhnr^h^H traodation, LraiUon, 18 H 9 , voJ i 

|» Bk. V. » ■- J vui. I. 
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7- M ^ Oin^gi^yuiatiitti 

tlie South a»(i North, lord of the two lands, Neterui- 
MENKIIUI - AA - PtAII - SETEP - EN - USR - KA - pi - AmEN- 
SEKHEM-ANKH,^ SOU of tho Sun, lord of diadems, 

Ptualmis-ankh-tchetta-Ast-mer.' 
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Ptolemy IV., siiriiamed Philopatob, 
succeeded his father on the throne of 
Egypt B.c, 222, and he died in 205. He 
married his sister Arsinoe about 212, and 
their son Ptolemy V., surnamed Epiphanes, 
was born ahoiit two years later; the 


O 


^ 0 

C, 




name of the queen, Q ^ 


jC 2>“ 
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has been found on slabs of stone at 
Thebes, side by side with that of her 
husband, and on these the two royal 
personages are described as “ the two 
rtuieiny JV fatlier-loviiig gods, beloved of Ainen-Kri, 
‘‘king of tlie gods.”’’ From the inscrip- 
tions which are found on tlie monuments of his reign 
we see that he adopted a Horns name like the 


IIUNNU 

the florae tmineof 


^ X.O., “ Heir of the gods, who did good deeds, clioaen of Ptalji, 
“strength of tho double of Rii, living L^rni (or, power) of Amoii.” 

^ Ia\, “ rtoleiuaios, living fur over, beloved of Inis.” 
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Lep^iius, Denkin^'iler^ iv. 
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aneit‘rit of Kgypt*, and also a number of ancient 
but iliey do not, ulus, supply us with any 
hiHfurieal facts, and wo liavui to fall back cdiiefly upon 
tbe bistories of {^dybius for the little general informa- 
tion which wo possess about his reign. 

AecfU’ding to this autlior- Ptolemy IV., immediately 
after his father's deatli, put his brotlier Magas and his 
partisans to death, and, as Antigonus Doson of Macedon 
and Ktdeuens were dead, lie tlmnght that he had nothing 
fear from their sons Phili]) and Antiochus III. 
tlierefore felt secure of his position and began 
'^ioii<!ueting his reign as though it were a perpetual 
'' fei^tivaL He would attend to no business, and would 
banlly grant an interview to the officials about the 
court, or at the head of the administrative depart- 
‘‘mentsin Egypt.” His predecessors had taken more 
intert^st in foreign affairs tlian in those of Egypt, but 
was (spially indifferent and careless about both. 
And when “ Phih)]uitor, absorb(Hl in unworthy intrigues, 

‘ and senseless and continuous drunkenness, treated these 
"Hcveral branches of government with equal indifference, 
“Mt was naturally not long before more than one was 
“fiuuid to lay jiluts against his life as well as his 
power ; <ii whom the first wais Clcomenes, the 



ShyrkbyrglCM traiLsktiorj, vul. i. p. 
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Spartan.” Ptolemy IV, was aided and abetted in his 
evil ways and deeds by Sosibius, who by some means 
acquired the greatest influence over the king, and who 
is said to have been the instrument which brought 
about the murder not only of Magas, the king’s own 
brother, but also of the king’s uncle, Lysimachus, and 
of his mother Berenice, and finally of his sister and 
wife Arsinoe. To this list of victims must be added 
Cleomenes the Spartan, for although, as Polybius says 
(v. 39), he and his fellow Spartans killed themselves 
when their attempt to escape failed, it was the 



l^tolcmy IV. rhilopator. 


diabolical intrigue of Sosibius which caused him to bo 
arrested, and brought him to despair. The power of 
Sosibius grew in proportion as the king gave himself 
up to a life of sloth and self-indulgence and sensuality 
of the grossest kind, and it must be confessed that on 
several occasions he displayed considerable readiness 
and ability in helping his master out of his difficulties. 

The first to use seriously the opportunity which the 
king’s indolence afforded was Antiochus III., surnamed 
the Great, whose advisers showed him that Egypt was 



23^ ANTIOCHUS III. INVADES SYRIA 

rtilmi by a king whose only care was to gratify liis 
pasNioDH, and that the country was without an army. 
In 220 lie set out to attack Egyjtt, but hearing that the 
Kjij'pfian foret'S had massed at Pelusium and were 
fortifying the city, ho relinquished the idea of marching 
on Egypt, and liegan to seize various towns and cities 
in Northern Syria. According to Polybius (v. 40), the 
war was caused by the action of Theodotus, the 
governor of t’oelo Syria, who conspired to prtt all his 
province into tlie hands of Antiochus. He was led to 
take this step partly because of his contempt for 
Ptolemy’s shameful debauchery and general conduct, 
and { artly Is^cause he had received neither reward nor 
thanks for the great services which he had rendered to 
him. Antiochus received the governor’s advances joy- 
fully, and the campaign into Syria was the result. In 
219 /Vntiwhus III, was encamped at Apamea, and, 
acting on the advice of Apollophaues of Seleucia, who 
sugg<«ted that it was ftdly to talk of conquering Coele 
Syria whilst the city of Seleucia on the Orontes was 
held by an Egyptian garrison, and had been so held 
since the time that Ptolemy III. had invaded Coele 
Syria to avenge the nuinler of his sister Berenice, set 
out to csqiture Stdeucia. Diognetus coramaudod the 
tloet, and the king marched with his army to within 
five milgs of the town. The city was taken partly by 
assault and partly by treaeliery, and then Antiocluis was 
free to move forward and take possession of Ptolemais 
and Tyre, which were offered him by Theodotus. 
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At this juncture it seems that Ptolemy IV. began 
to realize the fact that Seleucia on the Orontes was 
lost to Egypt, and that an invasion of his country 
was imminent, and he was at length induced to fortify 
Pelusium, and to cut the dykes, and to stop up the 
wells. Sosibius, and Agatlioeles, the brother of 
Agathocleia, the infamous mistress of Ptolemy IV,, 
seeing the danger in which the country was in, sent 
ambassadors to deceive Antiochus by assuring him that 
Ptolemy would not fight, and that they would try to 
induce him to evacuate Coele Syria as the result of 



Ptolemy IV. Pliilopator. 


negotiations, and they also sent messengers to Rhodes, 
Byzantium, Cyzicus, and the Aetoliaiis, inviting them 
to send commissioners to discuss tlie terms of a treaty. 
By this means Sosibius obtained both delay and time 
to prepare for war. He and Agatlioeles lived at 
Memphis, and whilst pretending to do all they couhf to 
arrange matters by diplomatic means, they were 
diligently manufacturing arms, and training soldiers, 
and preparing the munitions of war. They wei-e for- 
tunate enough to secure the services of oflicers wlio had 
served with Demetrius IL and Antigonus Doson, and 



PTOLEMY AK RIVES AT RAPHIA 


aiiipng wore Andromachus of Spenclus, and 

I’olyoriiteB of Argos. The forces consisted of 3000 men 
of the (Jnard; 2000 light-armed troops under Socrates 
cjf lh»eotia; 33,000 mercenaries and others; 3000 
cavalry; 30i)0 Cretans, 3000 Libyans, 20,000 Egyp- 
tians, and (iOOO Thracians and Gauls, etc. In 218 they 
sent out an army under Nicolaus against Antioclms, 
and a of 3»0 ships and 40,000 transports under 
Perigenes (Polybius v. 08). Nicolaus was beaten at the 
pass of Porphyrion, and lust 2000 men killed and 2000 
taken prisoners, and when Perigenes saw what had 
Iiappeneii he withdrew his fleet to Sidon, whither the 
fugitives from the army also fled. 

After this battle Antioclms again advanced, and he cap- 
tured Philuteria, Scythopolis, Atabyrium, Pella, Ahila, 
Gadara, and Rabba Tamana, and wintered in Ptolemais. 
In 217 Ptolemy set out from Egypt with 70,000 infantry, 
cavalry, and 73 elepliants (Polybius v. 79), and 
the army which lie had to fight consisted of 62,000 
infantry, (hJiHI cavalry, and 102 elephants. On the fifth 
day nftor leaving Egypt Ptolemy reached his destina- 
tion and pitcdied his camp at a distance of 50 stades 

from Kaphia (in Egyptian Ee-peh, 

AntiadiUK advanced, ami creeping on little by little, at 
length emuiinped within five stadia of the Egyptians. 
Whilst thci camps were in this position Tlieodotus, 
Ptolemy’s former governor of Coele Syria, walked into 
the tent of tJie king and would certainly have killed 
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him had he bean there, but as Ptolemy was sleeping 
elsewhere he only succeeded in killing Andreas, his 
physician, and wounding two men. Polybius (v. 84 f.) 
vividly describes the battle, which opened with a charge 
of eleph{iiits ; in the end Ptolemy defeated Antiochus, 
who, however, comforted himself “ with the belief that 
‘‘ as far as ho was personally concerned, he had won a 
“ victory, but had been defefited in the whole battle by 
the want of spirit and courage shown by the rest.” 
The loss of Antiochus amounted to 10,000 infantry and 
300 cavalry killed, and 4000 taken prisoners, three 
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elephants killed, and two which died of their wounds 
afterwards. Ptolemy's loss was 1600 infantry, 700 
cavalry, and 16 elephants killed, and nearly all his 
other elephants were captured by Antiochus. 

Ptolemy never thought of following uj) his victory and 
of making a further advance, and was “ by no means in- 
“ disposed to peace,” being “ influenced in that direction 
'^by the habitual effeminacy and corruption of his 
manner of life,” He therefore agreed to make a treaty 
with Antiochus and sent Sosibius to ratify it, whilst 


rroi.HMy’s personal bravery 


h«’, hiivitiff apjKBnted Amlroniaclius as governor of the 
district, returned with his sister and friends to Alexan- 
dria. The Alexandrians were greatly surprised at the 
r<‘,adt i>f the war and at the way in which he had 
kdiaved eii the day of the battle when they considered 
tlie niauner in which he spent the rest of his life. 
After the conclusion of the war Ptolemy “ abandoned 
*• all tiobie pursuits ami gave himself up to the life of 
“debauchery/' and Polybius says (xiv. 12) that “late in 
“ life he was compelled by circumstances to engage in 
the war I have Jnentioned, which, over and above the 
“mutuiil cruelty and lawlessness with which it was 
“conducted, witnessed neither pitched battle, sea-fight, 

“ siege, or anything else worth recording.” The war 
Item referred to is probably that described by the same 
writer, who tells us (v. 107) that after the battle of 
Ifophia Ptolemy’s Egyptian servants were so elated 
that they refused to receive orders from the king, and 
looked out for a leader to represent them, on the ground 
tii.it they were quite able to maintain their indepen- 
ii< n. c ; the year in which this revolt took place has not 
been Hiitisfactoriiy ascertained. 

In spite, however, of the life of sloth and indulgence 
wbicli I'iolemy IV. led whenever possible, he never ceased 
to take an interest in the Alexandrian Library and in the 
bmidiiigi.f the Egyptian temples which his father had 
kgufj ; indeed he took cure to honour both the gods of 
Egypt and those of Clreece with temples. Like his 
father and grandfather he lived on terms of friendship 
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with the leading literary men of the day, and he 
showed his devotion to Homer by dedicating a temple 
to himd Of the Egyptian temples which he built or 
added to the most interesting is the beautiful little 



Scene from the wall of the Temple at Bdfu. The goddesses of the South aiul 
North crowning Pttjlemy king. 

Prom a photograi^h hy A, Beato, Luxor. 


temple at Thebes called to-day ‘^Der al-Medineh.” 
This temple stands close under the mountain and is 


i Aeliari, Tariae Ilistonae, xiii. 22 (Uidut’s edition), j). 408. 
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built of fine sandatono, ami is surrounded by a brick 
wall ; it W'as dedicated to Hatlior, the great goddess of 
the underworld, and appropriately enough, some of the 
reliefs on the walls are of a funereal character. Some 
of the columns were ornamented with Hathor-headed 
capitals, and over the entrance to the central chamber 
are seven heads of Hathor. On a wall in one of the 
chambers is sculptured the famous Judgment Scene 
with which we are familiar from the vignettes in the 
Book of ike Dead, and the gods Horus and Anubis are 
seen weighing the heart of the deceased in the presence 
of the god Osiris, whilst Thoth is writing down the 
result to report to Osiris. In the upper register the 
dwreased is seen praying to the forty-two judges of the 
dead.' Altogether it is remarkable to find such a scene 
in a temple built by Ptolemy IV. Elsewhere on the 
walls are reliefs in which the king is seen making 
oflerings to Isis, Osiris, Anubis, Amsu, or Min, and 
othfT deities. At Edfu he finished the building proper 
which his father had begun (n.c. 212), and then for 
four years 3 his workmen were occupied in sculpturing 
reliefs and inscriptions on the walls, after which the 
work ceased for a number of years. The king appears 
in 'various reliefs, one of the most interesting being that 
in which the gods of the Four Senses, i.e.. Sight, Hear- 
ing, Taste, and Eeason, are represented ; elsewhere he 

' Tin; Boeno is reproduceil Ijy Lppsius, Denhnaler, ir. pi. 16. 

* flicse fapts are obtained from Dtimichen’s paper in Aeo 
leitsehrift, 1870, pp. 1-13. ^ 
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is g<!en performing a religious ceremony, and opening 
the shrino of Horus, and offering incense to his deified 
father and niother, Ptolemy III. and Berenice. 

At Aswan he continued the building of the temple of 
Isis which his fatlier had begun, and he built a small 
temple on the Island of Sahal in the First Cataract. 
During the courso of tlie survey made at Philae by 
Major Lyons, E.E., excavations were made at the 
south end of the Island near a wall which bears the 
cartouches of the Emperor Tiberius, and M. A. Barsanti 
recsignized the traces of a temple which had been built 
upon tlie site before that of which the remains were 
then being cleared away.’ The granite slabs found 
here were seen to be inscribed with the cartouches of 
Ptolemy IV. and of his sister and wife Arsinoe, and it 
was clear from the mention of the god Ar-hes-nefer, 

^ <=> I P I that the temple was dedicated to him ; 

close by the feet of a diorite statue of Arsinoe were 
found. The discovery of other inscribed blocks showed 
that the temple of Ptolemy lY, had been repaired by 
Ptolemy V., by Ergamenes, king of Nubia or Ethiopia, 
and by the emperor Tiberius. This discovery was of 
considerable importance, especially when viewed in the 
light ()f the fact, which has been well known for many 
years past, that Ptolemy IV. added a hall to the temple 
which Ergamenes built at Dakkeh, about seventy miles 

j Lyons and GarKtin, A liepnrt on tie Island and Temples of 
Phihit\ Cain I, 1896, p. 
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to the south of the Island of Philae. According to 
Diodorus (iii. 6, § 3) Ergaiiienes was a contemporary 
of Ptolemy IL, hut the evidence of the Egyptian 
monximents hardly supports this statement- on the 
contrary, it indicates the possibility that the king 
of Egypt who was contemporaneous with Ergamenes 
was Ptolemy IV. We may, of course, assume the 


The Temples on the Island 01 Philae, 

Prom a photograph by A. Boato, Luxor. 


existence of an immediate predecessor of the builder 
of the temple of Dakkeh, who was also called 
Ergamenes, but of whom no remains have been found, 
but, on the other hand, Ergamenes may quite well 
have lived through the last few years of the life of 
Ptolemy IL, and the whole of the reigns of Ptolemy III. 

VOL. VII. n 
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miA i*Uileiiiy IV., and still have been at the time 
of the death of Ptolemy IV. under seventy years of 

age. 

Mr. Mahaffy has pointed out^ that the cartouches 
assumed by Ergmenes .... have the peculiar hiero- 
glyphic signs added to the fourth Ptolemy’s name to 
distinguish him from his father and grandfather,” and 
in a later work^ he asserts definitively that ^^Ergamen 
'*waB a contemporary, not of Philadelphus, but of 
“ Philopator,” The }>eculiar hieroglyphic signs to 
which he refers constitute the title “beloved of Isis,” 

|j , but as tlie great temple of Isis at Philae, 

which was, strictly speaking, in the country of 
Krgamenes, was founded by Ptolemy II., there seems 
to be nothing remarkable in the fact that Ergamenes 
should, when he decided upon his royal titles, have 
styled himself beloved of Isis.” It is unlikely that 
he (‘f^pied the title from the second cartouche of 
Ptolemy IV., because Ergamenes must have been king 
of Nubia before that king ascended the throne of 
Egypt, and his titles were fixed at his accession. The 
remains of the temple of Ptolemy IV. at Philae, and 
the. temple at Dakkeh do, however, prove that the 
king of Egypt was obliged to treat Ergamenes as 
a friend and efiual The prenomen and nomen of 
Ergamenes as found at Dakkeh are as follows : 


^ Empire </ the Ptokmi€>i, p. 

® The Ptulemnic JJpn(i4\jy p. 140. 
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Amen-tet-ankh-taa-Ea, son of tlie Sun, Abq-AmeN' 
ankh-tchetta-meb-Ast, 


and we must note that he styles himself ^^King of the 
South and North,” and Son of the Sun,” i.e., that he 
claimed the titles which the old kings of Nubia (who 
formed the XXVth Dynasty of Egypt) had assumed 
after their conquest of Egypt, and which the Ptolemies 
who were liis contemporaries were using at the same 
time as himself. He also calls himself “Hand of 
Amen,” and “Emanation of Efi,” and we can only 
conclude from the titles that he claimed to be descended 
from the old royal stock of Egypt, and that he had 
established himself firmly upon the throne of Nubia 
in consequence. In other words, under Arq-Amen 
(Ergamenes) Nubia had sufficient power to assert her 
independence of Egypt, and her kings began to re- 
member that the Tliebaid had once formed part of 
their kingdom. The temple which Arq-Amen built at 
Dakkeli^ consisted of a comparatively small chamber; 
in front of this Ptolemy IV. built a hall and a fine 
doorway; in front of the hall Ptolemy IX. built a 


i Dakkeh marks the site of the old Egyptian city called T-Selket 
□ n i.e., the House of Selqet," or Serqefc, called hy tlie 

Greeks Pselchis ; on the opposite side of the river was Contra 
Pselchis, the modern Kxihban, from which a route led to the gold 
mines in the IVadi ‘Ulaki. Egyptian temples existed at both 
places in the XYIIIth Dynasty. 
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vestibule, and behind the cliamber built by Arq-Amen 
a chamber was added in the Itoman Period. We thus 
see that the name of Ptolemy IV. is found further 
south than that of any of his ancestors, but it must not 
be assumed that this came to pass as a result of any 
conquest made by him in Nubia. 

Of the last years of the reign of Ptolemy IV. nothing 
is known, but they seem to have been inglorious, and 
after the murder of his sister and wife Arsinoe he 
appears to have abandoned himscdf wholly to a life of 
debauchery. The affairs of state were managed entirely 
by his mistress Agathocleia, by Agathocles, and by 
SosibiuB, and under their evil rule the power of Egypt 
declined, and the country began to enjoy less influence 
among the nations. Ptolemy IV., lilm his father, 
maintained friendly relations with the Greeks and 
Romans, and as Antiochns III. was occupied in the 
countries east of Babylonia Ptolemy had no reason to 
fear another invasion of Coele Syria; externally Egypt 
apjtearcd to ho in a flourishing condition, and to be 
as powerful as in the days of Ptolemy III.i But 
wc know that the Egyptian soldiers in the Delta had 
revolted, and that the Jews in Alexandria hated ' 
iiolemy IV. because of the policy of persecution which 
he carried on against them, and that the people 

* From the iiijicription of Cliarimortos and Lidias wo know that 
iluriiiK tho last few years of iiis reign thoao generals were still 
hunt iiig elephants in Nuhia and Ethiopia for the king’s arniy^ see 
Hall, tirroi- hiieripiiuns from Egypt (Classical Review, vol.^ xii. 

p.271j. 
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generally were furious at tlie murder of Arsinoe (b.O. 
210), whicli either Sosibius or Agathocles, or both, had 
been allowed to carry out by the king. 

Ancient writers generally agree in denouncing the life 
and conduct of Ptolemy IV., and they describe him as a 
sot, a sensualist, and a debauchee, and Strabo goes so 
far as to class him with Ptolemy VII. Eupator, and 
Ptolemy XIII. Auletes (xvii. 1, §11), whose evil lives 
are notorious. On the other hand, the man who could 
dedicate to Homer a temple wherein the poet was 
worshipped as a god, and lead his phalanx into battle as 
he did on the day of Raphia, and appreciate the 
Egyptian religion to such an extent as to cause the 
Judgment Scene’’ of the Boole of the Dead to be 
sculptured on the wall of his temple atDdr al-Medineh, 
does not deserve wholly the evil reputation with which 
he has been accredited. A thoroughly vicious king 
would not have spent money on the building of Greek 
and Egyptian temples, still less would he have main- 
tained the Alexandrian Library. A great many of the 
reports of the king’s wickedness seem to have been 
due to the eTews of Alexandria. According to the 
Third Book of Maccabees, as soon as the Jews of 
Jerusalem heard of his victory at Raphia they sent 
messengers to offer him their congratulations; after 
this he visited Jerusalem and was greatly impressed 
with the dignity and beauty of the temple, and offered 
np sacrifices therein. He next expressed a wish to go 
into the Holy of Holies, and when the high priest 
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refaned to gratify his curiosity he attempted to force 
hk way m ; the high priest, however, prayed to God, 
and Just as the king was about to enter the most holy 
place, he was seissod with paralysis and thus prevented 
from dejfiling the sanctuary of the God of the Hebrews. 
Ptolemy Phihipator returned to Egypt filled with fury 
against the Jews because of the rebuff which he had 
sufferf^d at Jerusalem, and began a series of persecu- 
tions of the most cruel character. He taxed them 
heavily, and interfered with their religious freedom, 
and at length gave the order to have large numbers of 
them taken to a plac*e outside the city, where they 
were to l>e trodden to death by elephants inflamed with 
wine and anger. These sagacious beasts, however, 
refused to do such a wicked thing, and instead of 
killing the Jews charged into the king’s servants and 
did some injury to themj 


i “ TIttm aft<Tht‘ liad w?nt for Hermon nia&tor (tf hys ElepEantes 
** fall of and uupleasablti anger so coiiimaunded yt 

aest diive sEoalde bo gyvou to Eys elopEantos great 
of fragrant scenco with mucE wine to drinck tEat 
“ wEeii the(y) haddo inyghtely drounkon they mygEte be brongEto 
“in s^areke inaddo to kyll the Jewes. And when Eo Ead com- 
“nmunded thees tEynges, niUyngo to gotho Eys friends and ye 
“dodfe of hys arrnye wEieE were craolly minded agaynste the 
** Ee gat Eym Eys feast. But Hernion the master of his 

“ olepEantes did Eis <*oniniaiindeinentes Eandsonily, and Eis ser- 
raine alMiut euening and bound the sely foules handes, 
“and dyd ali thyns^es that was to be done amongst them, 

‘ * th jiirkynge abf)ut(^ t w ilyghte to kyll all the whole iiacyon, Nowe 
“tfce Jeww seemed to the Gentiles to T>e destytude of souccoure 
“byianse they were so hard bound wytE banndes, but all they 
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The general nnhistorical character of all the seven 
chapters of this '^Book of Maccabees” lias been pointed 
out by many writers, and it is clear that the few histoz'i- 
cal facts which underlie its crudities, absurdities, and 


** wyth Olio Toyco wyfch toaros callod upon tho omnipotont Lord, 
‘‘andthoro morcifull God and fatlior whiuli waa abuuo al powro, 
*'Desyryug liym to tourno awayo thys wycked donyao taken 
against them, and that by hys royall eominyiig, ho would take 
‘Hhero foto out of thys destouye. And thus tlioy prayed toward 
heauen continowaliye. But llormon wliyche haddo filled tlioos 
cruel elephantcK with drincke ynougli and fraukonBoenso, came 
early in tho mornynigo to tho court to toll ye king of it. But 
“that goodly worckmanshyp of day and nyght, made from tlie 
“ bogynyng of the worlde, and wbych is sent of liim, tliat gyvoth 
“ lardgly unto al that ho wyll, w'as partly sent unto tho kyng, for 
“ ho was fast in slope and was much docoauod of hys cruoll 
“purpose, and friistrat of his angry judgment. So the Jewes wlion 
“they had passed tbo tymo, that was appoynted, they prayesed 
“ there holy God, and prayed unto him agayno that he woulclo 
“showo unto the prowdo Gcntyles, tho strongt of hys myghty© 
“hand. Now when it was haife an howre almost past tonne of 
“ the clocke, hys servaunt seing that many ware come that he had 
“sent for, he came and waked tlio kynge, and thold him, the 
“ slepe yet scant out of hys eyes, that dynner tymo passed awaye, 
“ and thold him of the men yt were como.’^ 

Ptolemy then gathered together all his friends, and told his 
keeper of the elephants to make ready his beasts to kill the Jews 
on the morrow, and he did so. When tho Jews saw what was 
being done they prayed to God, and one old man called Eleazar 
made a long i)rayer to God, In answer to this God sent 4lown tw^o 
of his angels, and they “ bounde them with such fetters that they 
“ might not stirre. Then trembled the kinges body, and began to 
“ forgette his profull boldonoss, the boastes also tourned against' 
“ the men that were in harnes and trodo them undere tho fete and 
“ kjlled them. So tho kyng turned his anger unto ijitio, and to 
“ bowaile those thinges that ho liad done before.’^ See The Thyrde 
Bokc of MachabeeSj London^ 1550. 
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exaggerations, are distorted after the maimer common 
with the writers of such compositions. Tiio author 
wished to jirove that his nation was under the special 
can! of Divine Providence, and his statements are as un- 
historieal as those of the writer of the Book of Daniel, 
who declared tliat Nohuehadnezzar 11. dwelt among 
wild a8se.s, and was fed with grass like oxen, and that 



A gallery of tlie Temple at Philae. 

From a pbotograph by A. Boato, Luxor. 


his hairs grew like eagles’ [feathers], and his nails like 
binls’ [claws]. Now we know from Babylonian mytho- 
logy that Eabani, an early mythical hero, lived with 
the beasts of the fields, and the representations of him 
which are found on seal-cylinders suit exactly the de- 
scription of Nebuchadnezzar If. in the Book of Daniel ; 
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the writer of this work heard of Eabaiii in Babylon, 
and applied the description of the fabulous creature of 
early Sumerian times to the Babylonian king whom he 
wished to decry. Similarly, Ptolemy IV. had incurred 
the enmity of the Jewish colony at Alexandria, and no 
wickedness or folly was too great to attribute to him 
in consequence. 

During the last three or four years of his life 
Ptolemy IV. associated with himself in the rule of the 
kingdom his son Ptolemy V,, surnamed Epiphanes, but 
the child was only two years (lid when he was made 
co-regent, and therefore could have no real power, 
whilst his father appears then to have lost all that he 
once p)ossessed. About the period of the co-regency a 
revolt broke out in Upper Egypt, and the Nubians 
endeavoured to include the Tliebaid in their kingdom 
as in the days of Pianklii I. and bis successors ; this 
rising was not quelled when Ptolemy IV. died, and the 
Nubians carried on their revolt into the reign of his 
son. They realized, like the other nations of the 
world, that the power of Egypt was declining, and 
that in a few years’ time the Empire would fall to 
pieces. 


END OF VOL. YH. 








